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THE EDUCATION BILL: A DISAPPOINT- 


MENT 
LTHOUGH Mr. John Morley was talking mere 
pt Parliamentarese, and knew that he was doing 


so, When he suggested to Mr. Balfour that Minis- 
terialists were no less responsible than members of the 
Opposition for the calamity of Thursday night, there 
is not a thoughtful man in England who does not 
share the feeling of bitter disappointment to which 
That the Education 
Bill, rightly described as the most important measure 
of the session, should not have been reached, and that 
the first discussion upon it should be postponed in 
all probability to Tuesday morning, is nothing less than 
a public misfortune. 

In relation to this waste of time certain Radicals 


Mr. Morley gave expression. 


have offered that criticism which was to be expected 
of them, having regard to their antecedents. ‘That 
is to say they have fallen back on an imputation of 
mean motive and have not shrunk from the sugges- 
tion that Her Majesty's Government have no earnest 
desire to push the Education Bill through Parliament. 
In this case surely the wish was father to the thought. 
Nothing could please the Opposition better than to find 
that the Government had fallen into the fatal error of 
lukewarmness in relation to the measure to which the 
vast majority of their supporters in the House and in 
the country look with eager interest. But there is no 
such pleasure in store for the Radicals, and they 
know it. They have not forgotten, nor are they likely 
to forget, the clear and courageous utterances on 
this subject which have come from Lord Salisbury 
and from Mr. Balfour; and they know also that 
the Unionist party in the country is not only 
heart and soul with the Government on_ the 
qvestion of the Voluntary Schools, but also. so 
deeply interested in the matter and so firmly con- 


Registered us a Newspaper 


the main lines of principle to be followed no difficul- 
ties will arise. All are agreed that the Voluntary 
Schools have deserved well of the country in the past 
not only by providing for the education of the young 
in secular subjects, but also—we speak here with all 
solemnity—by instilling the elementary doctrines of 
true religion into human minds at the period of 
greatest receptivity. This good work must not be 
stopped, must be encouraged and cherished. ‘That Board 
Schools also have done work, and good work too, for 
secular education is not denied ; but when regard is 
had to the religious side of education, which is a 
thousandfold more important than the secular, it is 
difficult to commend the work of the Board Schools 
as a whole. Some of them have done yeoman’s service, 
as our bishops have been anxious to acknowledge, but 
in others the work has_ been inefficient, mainly because 
the masters are expected to perform a task which is 
impossible to them. An Agnostic can no more 
teach Christianity, even after earnest study of all 
the documents and authorities, than he can teach a 
language which he does not know. He must feel the 
religion which he professes to impart, else will his 
endeavours to instil it, sincere though they may be, be 
altogether fruitless. In short a strong measure, a 
measure which shall prevent the Voluntary, or 
Christian, Schools from being squeezed out of existence 
by the Board Schools, is a plain necessity. And the 
experience of the past, not to mention the sad lesson 
which the overburdened ratepayer is compelled to learn 
every day, shows plainly the lines which must be 
First the Voluntary Schools must be 
subsidised with due regard to economy and _ justice. 
Then the reckless extravagance of the School Boards 
of which the London School Board is one of the worst, 
must be checked. dares to say 
that he desires, elementary public education to be 
other than thorough and practical; but there is a 
strong and well-founded belief that Board School 


followed. 


Nobody wants. or 


masters, who are unfortunately able to exercise strong 
influence in the election of those who have to fix their 
wages, are in receipt of emoluments quite unreasonably 
generous, and that the education imparted in Board 
Schools extends to intellectual and physical luxuries 
which, albeit desirable in themselves, ought not to be 
provided at the public expense. Reform of these abuses 
would all but produce the funds neeeded. 

It might have been imagined that in a country which, 
after all, is inhabited principally by persons calling 
themselves Christians, no anticipatory objection would 
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have been raised against the principles which must 
underlie Sir John Gorst’s measure. Yet that there has 
been bitter opposition, and that it will be acrimonious 
to the last degree in the House of Commons, is plain 
enough. In fact, there is a species of unholy alliance, 
which deserves searching analysis, between the prosely- 
tising Agnostics and the political Nonconformists. And 
the explanation of it, which is not far to seek, must be 
stated with a bluntness which may offend some sensibili- 
ties. Your Agnostic knows well that the secularisation of 
education spells the propagation of infidelity. Your 
political Nonconformist knows also that Board Schools 
have been used, particularly in those districts where 
Dissent is dominant, as effectual ramparts against the 
spread of Church principles. He may hate the Prince 
of Darkness, but he dislikes the clergyman even more. 
Hence comes it that his support of Board Schools .is 
born of a desire to see Voluntary Schools starved to 
death. And this is the whole secret of the Opposi- 
tion. 


THE CZAR’S PEACE 


FTER a most turbulent week, to the view of the 
observer of international politics, another of 
nearly halcyon calm has followed. More of this blest 
tranquillity may be hoped for, but they are least likely 
to be disappointed who do not expect it. Yet we our- 
selves are much inclined to think (barring the accidental 
and uncontrollable) that this comparatively smooth 
and easy time may last for many days. There is a good 
reason for thinking so, though it happens to be of a 
kind which, generally, we make small account of. The 
commonest fault in the discussion of great affairs is 
that whenever some new and dubious portent appears, 
our clever ones hunt for the most trivial possible 
explanation of it; which, when found, is presented as 
all the milk in the whole of the cocoa-nut. But of the 
Czar’s coronation it may be said with worlds of truth 
that it is by no means an insignificant affair; and it is 
by the Czar’s coronation that we explain the present 
interlude of rest, and our hopeful expectations that, 
more or less, it will last for quite a considerable 
number of weeks. For years past Russia has been 
what she is now universally known to be, the 
most commanding Power in Europe; personally, 
the Czar is the greatest prince on earth; and it 
is evidently intended that the splendour of his 
coronation shall declare his pre-eminence in a high 
ceremonial way. Russia is a Government which, from 
century to century, goes upon the motto, * without haste, 
without rest.” What matter if all other State business 
is suspended, held in suspense, commanded to be still, 
while the crowning of the Czar is being prepared and 
till it is accomplished ? How unseemly it were if in the 
meantime diplomatic and other disturbances detracted 
from the dignity and importance of the event! These 
are grave considerations in Russia, where they would 
have all the world hold its breath for a time, and 
where, moreover, there is superstition enough to take 
a somewhat serious view of European complications 
coincident with the coronation. 

If we knew all, we should probably find that these 
reflections have a bearing on the sudden sobering down 
of the French Government, after the publication of 
that menacing note against the English operations in 
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Egypt. We do not know that there was much in the 
document after all; and could even wish that the 
French Government had not felt itself obliged to explain 
it away. The threatening sentence at the end of the 
note gave to the French people a pleasure complete jn 
itself. It was in some measure the satisfaction of 
hostility to England which the subsequent explanations 
of the note (which were half-apologies) only aggravated. 
But if our reading of the situation be correct, the 
Russian Government was much annoyed at this untimely 
display of willingness to quarrel, made its displeasure 
known, and so reduced a rising ebullition of animosity 
in official France. If so, it is reasonable to look for a 
continuation of the same pressure from St. Petersburg 
temporary continuation at least. In France. no 
doubt, they think a good deal of this question of the 
half-million from the Egyptian caisse, but, appearances 
notwithstanding, it has little real importance in Russian 
eyes. The granting or the withholding of the money 
—supposing that’ it can be’ rightly withheld by a 
minority of the Powers—is no tremendous matter 
for England, and, therefore, no great thing to 
‘make a row about.’ Refusal with protest will quite 
meet the case from the Russo-French point of view, if 
the hour for decisive action against England in Egypt 
is not supposed to have arrived yet ; and nothing more 
embarrassing than ineffective refusal will be the out- 
come of the present hesitations, we fancy. Of course 
the French people will not like it, and the Petit Journal 
—the most persistent and influential disseminator of 
anti-English feeling in France—speaks for many French- 
men when it grumbles at the small use of the Russian 
alliance hitherto in working the English out of Egypt. 
That only means, however, that France is an impatient 
and uneasy partner; though some English commen- 
tators, ever anxious to be the first to discover and 
report a change of wind, tell us to look out for a break 
in the alliance. We need not hurry—it will be time to 
do that by-and-by. There is not so much choice in 
the matter as the legerity of newspaper criticism A.D. 
1896 takes for granted. We may wait, at any rate, 
till after the coronation; by which time, too, the 
members of the Triple Alliance must come to definite 
relations in or out of that more animated under- 
standing. The notion that our Government has 
practically entered into that Alliance had some vogue 
a few days ago, and even brought upon one of the daily 
papers a violent attack of hysteria; from which, how- 
ever, it recovered next morning in a very remarkable 
way. Although we have no special information in the 
matter, we do not doubt that this excitement might 
have been spared. The truth is, we believe, that the 
engagements of England with other Powers,’ or her obli- 
gations to them, are just what they were one year ag0, 
or two, or four, or six; the only difference being a new 
and distinct acknowledgment of the known under- 
standing with the Italian Kingdom. No doubt this 
new and public acknowledgment has had a certain 
effect, and no doubt the effect was intended ; but it 
would be unsafe to carry belief in England’s support of 
the Triple Alliance beyond that intention. 

Meanwhile, the Egyptian expedition goes on as if 
everything had been settled in perfect harmony. Had 
they been able to do so, Her Majesty’s Opposition would 
have unsettled it altogether last week, for the fun of the 
unsettlement; but all their success was to put them 
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selves in the way, and to get themselves out of the way, 
on the earliest possible occasion. Mr. Morley’s attack 


had no heart in it, and even in politics the head may 
be engaged where the heart is no consenting party. As 


for Sir William Harcourt, it is fair to say that he could 
not conceal a certain friendliness for what he better 
understood, perhaps, than his academic colleague. Mr. 
Asquith has since shown that he has very little mind 
to condemn the action of the Government, which, for 
its own part, spoke with remarkable freedom and 
candour by the mouths of Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain. The result is that after a week’s watching 
for the effect of last Friday’s debate, no faithful reporter 
for the foreign press or a foreign Cabinet can say that 
the country does not go heartily and thoroughly with 
the Government in its Egyptian policy. It must be 
allowed, however, that most Englishmen would be 
happier if the expedition were stronger: strengthened 
by a few first-rate Indian troops. 


QUESTION TIME 


J HILE the House of Commons is at its wits’ end 

to know how to economise time, it is only 

natural that suggestions should be made for the abate- 
ment of the plague of questions with which every sit- 
ting begins, except on Wednesdays. The outside public 
does not realise the full extent of the nuisance. It sees : 
column or two of questions and answers in the morning 
paper, but does not know that these are no more than 
a small minority, and that for every question reported 
at least three are passed over as unworthy of notice. 
Ata rough calculation, about sixty questions can be 
put and answered in an hour. Consequently, if, as 
sometimes happens, there are a hundred questions or 
more on the notice paner, it is inevitable that a precious 
hour and a half should be spent on them before the 
House is allowed to settle down to the business of the 
day. The average number may be said to be sixty, 
which is certainly higher than the average of former 
vears. In fact, there can be no doubt that questions 
are on the increase. Now, it is not an abuse of the 
forms of the House to ask a Minister for information, 
but the case is distinctly altered when we consider the 
trivial character of more than half the questions put 
upon the notice paper. It is no exaggeration to say 
that all sorts of trumpery matters that would 
not interest a parish council, or excite a village, are 
constantly being made the subject of questions in the 
House of Commons. The following will serve as a 
specimen, and we can assure our readers that, minute as 
It seems, it can be matched any day by equally petty 
Inquiries, not all of them by any means made by Irish 
members. An hon. member asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Postmaster-General, 
ifhe could state on what grounds the application of 
Mr. John Hannah, poulterer, to have his letters and 
Post-parcels delivered at his house by the rural letter- 
carrier of the Castlederg and Aghyavana Post-office, in 
the county of Tyrone, had been refused, while a similar 
application on behalf of the Rev. Mr. Verner, a Pro- 
testant clergyman, whose house was two hundred yards 
further from the public road than Mr. Hannah’s house, 
had been granted. Mr. Hanbury, having answered 
the question, added : “It would be a great convenience 
if small questions of this kind were asked privately.’ 
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This may suffice; it could be paralleled by so many 
others that it seems needless to labour the point that a 
great deal of time is wasted. 

It is more difficult to find a remedy. That many of 
the questions might just as well be put and answered 
privately, as Mr. Hanbury suggested, is obvious; but 
who is to determine whether a question shall be thus 
treated ? The Speaker, already hard worked, cannot 
be expected to discriminate the merits of eighty or one 
hundred questions, allowing some and rejecting others ; 
yet, failing the Speaker, we know of no other suitable 
authority. The course advocated on Monday by Mr. 
Jeffreys might afford some alleviation, but its effect 
would be small. Mr. Jeffreys’s view is that no member 
shall ask more than one question, and that no question 
shall be asked by proxy. This would, to some 
extent, cut the ground from under the feet of 
several members who habitually put strings of 
questions on the paper and, in spite of the masses of 
information received, do not, as far as we can judge, 
grow wiser year by year. But Mr. Balfour, contending 
as Mr. Gladstone used to do, for the theoretical equality 
of all members, threw cold water on the scheme by the 
remark that, though the evil was great, it would be 
hard if the Leader of the Opposition were debarred 
from putting more than one question about (say) the 
progress of public business. That is true, but we should 
suppose it would be possible to except such questions 
as are put for the general convenience by men in Sir 
W. Harcourt’s position, and to limit the rule to ques- 
tions on the printed order paper. We have no wish to 
be personal, but Mr. Jeffreys’s suggestion is supported 
by the fact that there are certain members who seldom 
content themselves with one question, but put down 
four or five almost every day. Apparently they study 
local papers, and ask questions respecting everything 
that is not absolutely clear to what is indulgently called 
their intelligence. And to a man of this kind the 
Recess affords much material for inquiry. Let us 
imagine him in a remote village in the autumn. The 
parish boundaries, he hears, are anomalous. It does 
not matter to him, but the President of the Local 
Government Board must be asked why such things 
should be. An express train rattles thrvugh the 
parish at night; he will ask the Postmaster-General 
whether the Little Torkington mail-bags cannot be 
carried by this train so as to be delivered in that centre 
of industry twenty minutes earlier each morning. Or 
a poacher has received a black eye from a gamekeeper ; 
is the Home Secretary aware of all the circumstances of 
the case, and will he order the restitution of John 
Lurcher’s nets and wires? Or, perhaps the village 
parson has committed an act of bigotry; he must ask 
the Attorney-General whether a clergyman may legally 
refuse to christen a child ‘ Beelzebub.’ In this manner, 
by the help of the local paper and his own surprising 
experiences, he is enabled to pose as an active, if not 
very brilliant, member of Parliament ; asking what 
nobody in his senses desires to know, adding uselessly to 
the work of public officials, and contributing his humble 
share to the delay of public business. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET 
HE financial condition of our Indian Empire is 
not only a subject of grave interest to those who 
take pride in our great dependency but also a matter 
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of considerable personal importance to that wide and 
daily increasing circle, the men and women who have 
their money invested in Indian securities. ‘There are 
many hopeful signs that the British public have begun 
to prefer to invest their money in Indian railways and 
other sound Indian investmentsrather than in those much 
less sound enterprises which have lately absorbed so many 
millions of British money in other parts of the world. 
The flow of capital would be fuller if the English 
public had a better knowledge of the resources of the 
continent, and of its financial condition, but the Indian 
financial statement with its unfamiliar figures and un- 
known terms is a serious stumbling-block. ‘To remove, 
as far as it is possible, that obstacle is our present object. 
The first obstacles towards the right understanding 
of an Indian Budget are the terms Accounts, Revised 
Estimates, and Budget Estimates. The Budget Esti- 
mate is a calculation made with considerable care by 
experts before the financial year commences. But during 
the twelve months which follow before the next Budget 
is brought forward financial misfortune may occur or 
some great financial gain be obtained, and _ therefore 
in the Budget Estimates there are great unforeseen 
fluctuations which more than swallow the margin of 
safety or add to it. This year the rise in exchange 
has added to it. ‘The Revised Estimate is calculated 
a fortnight before the close of the financial year, and 
during that time no great unforeseen fluctuations can 
occur after it has been made. But as in framing this 
Revised Estimate every officer who has to estimate 
ahead of revenue and expenditure allows himself, like a 
prudent man, a margin of safety, a certain difference 
between the revised Estimates and the accounts must 
necessarily arise. In the present Budget statement we 
have the Accounts for 1894-95, the revised Estimate of 
1895-96 and the Budget Estimate of 1896-97. The 
accounts for 1894-95 closed Rx. 259,000 better than 
was calculated last year, but as the insurance against 
famine, which has now been again revived, involved an 
additional charge, the actual surplus is Rx. 693,000. 
against Rx. 991,000 estimated last March. For example, 
a man calculates his income to be £1400, and_ his 
savings £300. His income amounts to £1500, but as 
he has paid a fresh charge of £200 towards insuring 
his life his saving is £200, and not £300. Last 
year in the Budget Estimate the Indian Finance 
Minister calculated upon the comparatively small 
surplus of Rx. 46,000. | According to the Revised 
Estimate after paying the charges of the Chitral 
Expedition—Rx. 1,750,000, besides £16,000 sterling in 
England—and restoring the Famine Insurance Grant 
to the extent of Rx. 1,000,000, and repaying the 
provincial contribution aggregating Rx. 405,000 levied 
in 1894-5, there is a surplus of Rx. 951,000. That the 
Revised Estimate should be twenty times better than 
the Budget Estimate is no doubt a gratifying fact. But 
it is attended with this drawback. The public may 
find it difficult to place much confidence in a Budget 
statement when its calculations are liable to so great a 
disturbance in the course of a twelve months. For 
the coming year 1896-97 the Budget Estimate 
shows a small surplus of Rx. 462,000. The Indian 
Chancellor of the Exchequer bases his calculations on a 
1s. 1? rate of exchange ‘ being desirous of avoiding all 
speculation as to maintenance of better rates established 
during the last two months.” Last year Sir James 
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Westland took the exchange value of the rupee at 
13.09d whereas the average actually reached was 13.684. 
The estimated rate for next year is only a very little 
higher than this—namely 13.75d., but lately the market 
rate has risen to 1s. 24d. There is every reason to hope 
that there will be no renewed fall. But it would require 
more space than is at present at our command to prove 
the faith in us. However, in the matter of exchange 
an Indian Finance Minister is right to be cautious, 
for every variation of one-tenth in the exchange value 
of the rupee makes a difference of about 22 lakhs to the 
Indian revenue or expenditure as the case may be. 
The principal sources from which an Indian Chan- 
cellor derives his funds are Land, Salt, Opium, Stamps, 
The Land Revenue, 
the mainstay of Indian finance, is revenue only in a 


Excise, Customs, Assessed Taxes. 


special and technical sense ; it is really the rent of land 
paid in most cases direct by the cultivator to the State 
as landlord and the only rent paid by the former, Ax 
long as the demand of revenue is kept within the limits 
of fair rent it cannot be regarded as a burden on the 
tax-paying community. The Opium Revenue is no 
burden to the Indian ryot because it is not an impost 
on him but on an article of export paid for in cash. 
However, the revenue is a precarious one and _has 
shown a tendency to fall off, and owing to the 
increase of cultivation of opium in China and Persia 
its recovery is more than doubtful. Stamps yield 
about four and one-third millions and the returns from 
them show increase with the growing prosperity of the 
country. ‘The Salt tax is practically the only obligatory 
tax in India and it is probably the least irksome form 
of taxation that could be imposed, owing to the facility 
of collection as an excise duty levied at the localities 
where the article is produced, or at the ports of entry. 
However, as the Salt tax falls on the poorest classes, 
its reduction should be the goal at which an Indian 
Finance Minister should aim. ‘The assessed taxes fall 
on the middle and upper classes in India, who are pro- 
bably the lightest taxed persons in their position in the 
world. On them also, in some measure, falls the 
burden of customs. In addition to these resources, 
the Government of India can and has come down 
in recent years on the provincial balances or the 
savings of Local Governments. Local Governments 
will not however care to be thrifty if they feel that 
their savings which could be employed with excel- 
lent results in the development of the districts 
committed to their charge may be confiscated at any 
moment by the Supreme Government. It is therefore 
pleasing to note that the Government of India intend 
to repay ‘ the provincial contribution” levied in 1894-9). 
A ‘Provincial Contribution’ is a euphonious official 
expression for a confiscation of a local saving. The 
suspension of the Famine Grant is another method of 
adding to the Revenue account. In the year 1877 the 
Government of India determined to set aside one and a 
half millions yearly out of Revenue to be applied to: 
(1) Relief works during the actual occurrence of famine: 
(2) The construction of railway and irrigation works 
in districts liable to famine; (3) Paying off debt 1 
anticipation of the need for incurring fresh loans 
on the occurrence of famine. The balance 
surplus of the year was to be declared only after 
end a half millions had been 
e ordinary 
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expenditure of the year. But when, two years ago, 
owing to the heavy fall in Exchange, and before the 
Cotton Duties had been imposed, there was a heavy 
deficit, the Famine Fund had to be suspended. It is 
impossible to save money out of a deficit. Now that 
deficit is changed into a surplus, the Famine Fund is to 
be restored in effect from the date of its suspension. 
‘The amount will, however, for the present be taken at 
Rx.1.000,000 instead of Rx.1,500,000, this amount 
being considered, on a review of fifteen years’ trans- 
actions, to make sufficient provision for present needs. 
‘There would have hardly been any need to reduce the 
Famine Insurance Fund by half a million if the grati- 
fication of Lancashire by the revision of the cotton 
duties had not involved a loss of revenue reckoned at 
Rx. 333,000. In the forthcoming year, owing to the 
scarcity which has declared itself in several parts of 
India, there is anticipated a decline in the land revenue 
to the amount of Rx. 276,000. The earnings of the 
State railways are also, owing to the same cause, 
likely to be diminished. It is expected that in 
other respects the equilibrium between receipts and 
expenditure will be preserved. But it is quite 
possible that Sir James Westland’s computation of 
receipts will be as much exceeded in the forth- 
coming year as it was in the present year. ‘The present 
policy, however, of being cautious in the estimate and 
underrating the income is better than the old policy of 
attempting to create by any means a surplus which used 
rapidly to turn into a deficit. Thus the joy created by 
a remission of taxes had to be turned into sorrow by a 
fresh imposition. It is a benevolent provision of nature 
that men get accustomed to pay a tax, and for this 
reason a Finance Minister should be very cautious not 
to remit unless he feels certain that it will not for 
a long time be necessary to impose it again. However, 
as long as there is scarcity in the land and the opium 
revenue is falling, and the silver question remains 
unsettled, it is impossible for an Indian Chancellor to 
consider remission of taxation. When the good time 
comes the Salt tax, which falls on the poorest of the 
population, must be the first to be considered. It was 
enhanced at the hour of financial need. 


MR. LLOYD-GEORGE AND OTHERS 


HE Radical party, according to Mr. Asquith, does 
not intend to go back on its record. ‘The Radical 
party, if Mr. Lloyd-George had his way, would be com- 
mitted to yet another stupidity in addition to those set 
down against it. The meeting convoked by the Radical 
committee to consider Home Rule All Round evidently 
caused the nominally responsible members of the Oppo- 
sition more qualms than ihey cared to acknowledge. 
‘Sand-ploughing’ is never an enlivening pursuit, and 
the particular stretch along which Mr. George proposed 
to speed the implement is about as gritty and sloppy as 
any the spavined team has attempted. Moreover, no 
Irish back would have bent itself to the business ; 
that is quite certain. The less is not always 
Included in the greater where questions of priority 
are concerned, ‘The adoption of Home Rule All Round 
would have meant the indefinite postponement of Home 
Rule for Ireland. Indeed, the idea patronised by Mr. 
Lloyd-George may possibly have been conceived to get 
College Green and its Parliament decently out of the 
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way. ‘The constituencies are notoriously indifferent 
alike to Irish wrongs and Irish wants. They might 
possibly be induced to swallow the Nationalist bolus, 
if coated with the sugar of Federation. However, if 
Mr. Lloyd-George proposed, Mr. Dillon was otherwise 
disposed, and rupture irretrievable seemed imminent 
enough. It has been averted because the Radical 
Committee could not succeed in getting fifty-six M.Ps. 
to decide on anything at all. Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
resolution was never formally moved, Mr. Robson’s 
amendment was also dropped, and they all went home. 
Saved! Saved! End of Act I. 

The interest of the second Act is apparently to be of 

a less domestic character. ‘We are an Opposition 
after all’ seems to be the watchword of the moment. 
It follows that they must rally round somebody—they 
do not exactly know whom; and attack the Govern- 
ment, though nobody can quite decide how, when and 
where. Mr. Lloyd-George’s little move collapsed on 
‘Tuesday, but the rest of the week has failed to inspire 
Radicalism with a common purpose or even with an 
excuse to stop quarrelling. If the Committee (Mr. 
Labouchere, Mr. Philip Stanhope, and others) will take 
the advice of the Daily News they will ‘have it out’ at 
Huddersfield, and then behave as prize Sunday-school 
children. Unfortunately they are not to be caught 
that way, and their reluctance to go northwards is 
perfectly intelligible. They would be assailing the 
Caucus in its den, and they would inevitably find 
Dr. Spence Watson several too many for them. ‘The 
National Liberal Federation has not the least intention 
of being reorganised: why should it ? By an ingenious 
process of sham Committees and cut-and-dried resolu- 
tions, it has contrived to smother the Radical party 
under many layers of wet blankets. The N.L.F. 
leads to the Central Liberal Association, and the 
C.L.A. follows suit, according to Cavendish, or rather 
according to Hudson. Yet Mr. Labouchere comes 
along with suggestions that the whole thing is a farce, 
and that if the constituencies were allowed their say the 
lederation would be true to its name, which at present 
it isnot. No wonder that the close, not to say stuffy 
corporation, recoils from the notion with centralised 
horror. Were the affair genuinely National and 
Liberal, or even—for a Tory Government is in office— 
really Liberal, all sorts of complications would follow. 
A delegate might actually object to the leadership of 
Lord Rosebery. Under the present system such 
brawling at public worship is impossible. A little note 
with the words, ‘no amendment with regard to the 
leadership will be in order ;* and the malcontents are 
silenced. Mr. Labouchere may make matters unpleasant 
for a bogus company-promoter, but Dr. Spence Watson 
just smiles at him. ‘The Member for Northampton 
knows that his hotel bills and railway fare would be 
wasted, and, therefore, the Daily News may whistle, 
but he will not come down from his perch. 

The exact strength of the Radical revolt against 
Lord Rosebery is not to be measured by Mr. A. O. 
Hume’s outcry in Wednesday's T%mes. For one thing 
he cannot be justly accused of having encouraged ‘ sea- 
shore ploughing,’ and every candid follower of his will 
own as much. Mr. Asquith did; and the late Home- 
Secretary was as impenitent as ever at Swansea. 
The ex-Premier, on the other hand, has _ con- 
sistently argued that the party was wasting its 
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strength on superfluous impossibilities, and that it 
should concentrate upon tangible ends. Again, his 
peerage might be forgiven him, for do they not go 
wild with delight when Lord Uxbridge condescends 
upon the National Liberal Club? Lord Rosebery’s 
unforgivable sins are a certain largeness of view and a 


reasonable amount of common sense. Little Englandism 


is not dead, and he caused bitter offence by a premature 
pronouncement of its obituary. Besides, ‘ Lord Rose- 
bery has spoken so contradictorily and withal so vaguely 
in reference to the House of Lords, that it is difficult to 
be sure what he really does mean, even if he does mean, 
which we all doubt, any real business in the matter.’ 
Yes, there Mr. Hume comes much nearer the real cause 
of present Radical discontents. Lord Rosebery, we 
do not doubt but feel quite certain, never meant 


business at all. He was forced into an agitation in 


which he disbelieved, and a shocking bungle he made of 


it. He acted weakly and insincerely while his better 
He has been found out, 
and, therefore, he has become unacceptable as a leader 
to all except a Whig remnant. Yet the choice of his 
supplanter might easily set Mr. Labouchere at variance 
with Mr. Philip Stanhope, and cause a coolness between 
Mr. Philip Stanhope and Mr. Lloyd-George. If Act 
III. is to begin with the attempted suppression of Lord 
Rosebery, it may end with the Radical party, like the 
actors in an Elizabethan tragedy, lying toes upwards at 
the footlights. And Dr. Spence Watson will survive 
to speak the epilogue. 


ARCHDEACON DENISON AND JUDGE 
HUGHES 


if would probably be difficult to name two men of 

what must now be called the last generation who 
were more opposed to one another in all their opinions, 
and in the way in which they looked on life generally, 
than Archdeacon Denison and Judge Hughes. But the 
occurrence of their deaths almost on the same day serves 
te point the old moral that honesty of purpose and 
vigour of action, independently of correctness of opinion 
within a certain range, are two of the best of the minor 
gifts which a man can use for the general service of his 
country. We fortunately need not subscribe to all the 
opinions expressed, nor approve of all the actions per- 
formed by either the clergyman or the lawyer to recog- 
nise the fact that by their deaths we lose two sturdy 
and unflinching representatives of diametrically opposed 
schools who each leave, what is in its way, an excellent 
example to their successors. 

Archdeacon Denison’s career was admittedly free 
from self-seeking or inconsistency and the respect to 
which his memory is entitled on that account is not 
diminished by the reminder, which has been impressed 
on the country in influential quarters, that he owed a 
very comfortable position in life to what would now be 
condemned as nepotism, and that he never changed his 
opinions. At one very critical moment in his career he 


was at all events in danger of having a sentence of 


deprivation enforced against him, and if it is now the 
fashion to regard the opposition to Dr. Hampden’s pro- 
motion as actuated by bigotry, that is chiefly because 
the losing side in the ecclesiastical controversies of one 


generation are likely to incur the thoughtless abuse of 
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the next. No sensible man would now wish to revive 
the controversies which sixty years ago raged round the 
election to the Regius Professorship of Divinity at 
Oxford, and most sensible men at least, are equally 
willing to leave the famous compromise of 1870 to work 
out its own evolution. But a large party, now existing 
both in Church and State, would acknowledge the 
Archdeacon as one of their foremost champions were the 
clock of time miraculously set back ; and the champion 
of what may be taken to be defeated causes, at all 
events proved the sincerity of his convictions by 
refusing to desert his standard. Had the vicar of 
East Brent conformed to the prevailing views as to 
the proper method for providing universal education, 
or had he gone so far with his newest allies as to 
withhold his denunciations of Lue Mundi, he might 
have saved himself from accusations of disagreeing 
for disagreement’s sake; but he would have betrayed 
his old allies and he would have laid his Church open 
to the far more serious accusation of stifling the ex- 
pression of the honest opinions of her clergy. It 
is only a few weeks since we had occasion to remark 
of Judge Hughes that the republication of a collection 
of fugitive papers was the only sign that he had ever 
given to the world of the approach of old age. He, in 
fact, retained throughout his life the more amiable 
characteristics of the character in fiction whose 
position as the typical English schoolboy has been 
undisputed for nearly forty years. The gift of lite- 
long youth is no doubt, as it proved in his case, an 
amiable one from many points of view, but it has its 
disadvantages. ‘Tom Brown suffered to an amazing 
degree from the influence of that ‘earnestness’ of 
which Dr. Arnold is credited with having been the 
creator and the author of Yom Brown's School- 
days was certainly the prophet, and if the late 
judge overcame, or perhaps was never really afflicted 
with, its worst defects he suffered indirectly from 
the same complaint. Co-operative stores under 
amateur management and sub-tropical colonies for 
bad boys, to say nothing of political careers in the 
House of Commons, cannot be carried to a successful 
issue by honesty, courage good temper and loveable 
personality; but these qualities when spread over the 
ordinary occupations of life can achieve a good deal, 
and Judge Hughes's career may be cited as a proof of 
both assertions. Probably neither of the men who 
died at the end of last week and the beginning of this 
have written jtheir names deeply enough on conten 
porary history to render them legible to posterity, but 
if the philosophers of that time are concerned to know 
what were the personal qualities which men of this 
time most admired and respected in one another they 
may profitably study the careers of Archdeacon Denison 
and ‘Tom Hughes. 


M. SARCEY AND THE LITERARY 
EXECUTOR 


A POINT of much interest in connection with 
literary property is at present the subject ol 
animated controversy in Paris. As is very generally 
known, Alexander Dumas ils left behind him at his 
death a certain amount of unpublished manuscript, and 
in particular an unfinished play, La Route de Lhiles, 
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on which he had been engaged for a number of years, 
‘'o the end the master was dissatisfied with his work. 
Season after season the production of the piece at the 
Comédie Frangaise was announced as imminent, but the 
rumour always proved to be baseless, and the public 
was regularly informed that La Route de Thebes, the 
object of incessant transformation at the hand of its 
author, would only be staged when it had assumed a 
final shape that came up to his idea of perfection. 
Dumas died without having realised his ambition. His 
admirers hoped that they would now be able to judge 
for themselves how far his dissatisfaction was legitimate, 
or whether it was not the result of excessive scruples, of 
devotion to an unattainable ideal. It appears that they 
are to be disappointed. ‘The great dramatist has left 
his executors instructions to make a holocaust of his 
manuscripts, and their intention seems to be to carry 
out his orders. 

‘This obedience to a behest which many may be inclined 
to qualify as ruthless has called forth a vigorous protest. 
M. Francisque Sarcey, the famous dramatic critic of the 
7'emps, admits himself moved even to consternation by 
the thought that a possible masterpiece should be in 
peril of the flames, a touching exhibition of solicitude 
on the part of the Moloch who week by week singes 
the wings of the fledgeling geniuses of ‘ young France — 
we, as little as he, be it understood, guaranteeing the 
birthright of the geniuses in question. At the outset 
of his intervention, M. Sarcey had two strings to his 
bow. In the first place he gave utterance to a rumour 
which has found some credence in Paris, to the 
effect that for some time previous to his death 
Dumas was not in full possession of his mental 
faculties. Were this-the case, it might be argued with 
some show of justification that his last wishes might 
properly be disregarded. However, the family of the 
illustrious playwright have strenuously denied that 
his intelligence was at any time under a cloud, and 
M. Sarcey, accepting the assertion in spite of the strong 
doubt thrown upon it by other evidence of scarcely less 
weight, is reduced to his second contention, which is 
of a more general order. He roundly asserts that 
genius should not be conceded absolute right of owner- 
ship over its productions, at any rate to the extent of 
ordering their posthumous destruction. His argument 
is that the creative genius goes for his raw material to 
sources that are the common property of the human 
race. A goodly proportion of the ideas to which a 
great writer gives expression are not of his own forging 
but were transmitted him by his predecessors ; all he 
has done has been to recast them. Even such ideas as 
ae more peculiarly his own could never have come to 
him but for the accumulated suggestions of the ages, 
ai inheritance he shares with the race and his use of 
which subjects him to certain obligations. In the 
matter of language again his indebtedness and in con- 
sequence the limitation of his rights are equally 
demonstrable. 'The straw without which he would 
never have got to work was provided him from a 
common stock, and to it in justice should revert the 
bricks it has been the privilege of his talent to fashion. 
Such is the line of reasoning of M. Sarcey, who speaks, 
‘ls h ussures us, as a philosopher—of M. Sarcey whose 
puncipal title to glory it is to be the embodiment of 
COMMON sense, 


Recourse to common sense rather than to philosophy 
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is probably the best means of ‘arriving at a satisfactory 
decision upon the point at issue. Indeed it is possible 
to confront with a dilemma M. Sarcey philosophising. 
His arguments, if they prove anything, might be 
employed to show that the creator of a work of genius 
is a labourer unentitled to his hire, unentitled, at any 
rate to make the best price he can—Sarcey of one 
mind with ‘Tolstoi!—or, to take another possible 
development, that the multitude has the right to 
dictate to its illustrious men while they are yet of 
this world what it is they shall publish and what con- 
sign to the flames. Still it is out of the power of 
M. Sarcey to overlook for long the claims of common 
sense. He hastens to strengthen his case by an appeal to 
this his master faculty. He reminds us that Augustus, 
whom he expressly declines to consider a philosopher, 
refused to comply with the wishes of Virgil desirous 
that the -Eneid should be destroyed. ‘The Roman 
Emperor, acting on the promptings of an average 
unphilosophic intelligence, disregarded the poet’s 
injunctions and preserved his masterpiece. ‘The 
literary executors of a great man would surely 
be well advised in following ,this illustrious example. 
The trouble is that an even approximately 
parallel opportunity is exceedingly unlikely to present 
itself. Masterpieces—to perpetrate a Sarceyism—have 
always been scarce, and while they are no more 
plentiful to-day than in the past the likelihood of 
their being withheld from publicity is less at present 
than it ever was, the modesty of a Virgil being quite 
out of keeping with the spirit of the epoch. The 
more usual crime of the literary executor as we know 
him is not the annihilation of neids but the preserva- 
tion of pages the world could have done very well 
without. Still it will be generally held that rather 
than one masterpiece should perish the risk may well 
be run of damaging somewhat a hundred reputations. 
But whatever views one may incline to about the 
matter in theory it is difficult to see what is to be done 
in practice. Legislation, supposing it to be desirable, 
is scarcely to be expected as yet even of the enlightened 
Parliaments of enlightened democracies. As for the 
particular case under comment, while sympathising 
with M. Sarcey in his anxiety, we are disposed to 
doubt whether his perturbation, were the truth to 
be known, would prove to be well founded. Dumas 
had a shrewd idea of what constitutes a masterpiece, 
and his known dissatisfaction with La Route de Thebes 
was probably justified. It may be expected too that 
his family have sound reasons for falling in with his 
views. Were they in possession of a pearl without price 
their attitude would be different. M. Sarcey must not 
be more Royalist than the King. ‘The issue of Alexandre 
Dumas’s posthumous works would certainly flatter our 
curiosity; whether on publication they would excite 
our enthusiastic admiration is another matter. 





ORACULA FLUMINUM 


I.—INVOCATIO CAMI 


{AMI, Came, sacrum flumen, 
Cujus tutelare numen 
Nos alumni veneramur, 
‘Libi hodie precamur 
Post tot annos infelices, 
‘Tot intempestivas vices, 
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Sievis agitati fatis, 

Rebus fere desperatis, 
Opem tuam poscimus : 
Annue precantibus ! 


Per remigii labores, 

Per devictorum dolores, 

Per triumphos olim notos, 

Per heroas heu ! remotos, 

Per cladem clades sequentem, 

Per sororum turbam flentem, 

Per ‘Gramineum, (a) per ‘ Pontem, (4) 

Per ‘ Aratrum, (c) per ‘ Charontem, (() 
Opem exoramus te: 
Nobis, Pater, annue ! 


Nobis tu benignus ni sis 

Rursus inimicus Isis 

Auferet coronam, laurum, 

Cui doctrinam, gradus, aurum, 

Si quid aliud amemus 

Et hoc longe posthabemus. 

‘Tale ne jam desperatos 

Dedecus affligat natos, 
Annue, Pater, nobis ! 
Modus sit miseriis. 

Camus log. 

‘Turbida sub unda rivi, 

Nati, vota exaudivi. 

Nequiores pejor avis 

-Etas tulit vos; sed navis 

Vestra metam, pro hac vice 

Via provecta victrice, 

Prior attinget—si satis 

Virium et velocitatis 

Acquisiverit eundo ! 

Ite, omine secundo. R. M. 'T. 


(a) ‘Grassy,’ (0) ‘ The Bridge,’ (c) ‘ The Plough,’ (@) ‘ Charon.’ 


Il.—THAMES AMONG THE PROPHETS 


| pees listening in his weedy bed, 
Smiled when he heard what Cam had said ; 
‘Yes, yes, the Light Blues will succeed— 
If they can raise sufficient speed ! ° 
A dainty sally this! As such, 
He chuckled at it, very much, 
And might have chuckled even more 
Had he not heard it once before. 


But when the Dark Blues said, ‘They thought 
They won more often than they ought ; 

And win this time the Light Blues shoudd— 
That is, provided that they could, 

‘This made him chuckle more than ever 

(That humourously-minded river) 

But—sad to think it should be so— 

He'd heard that also, long ago. 





And then he said, ‘It seems to me 
Races, like jokes, are vanity : 

Is it a glorious thing, to go 

Faster than one who is more slow ? 
That feat would surely be surpassed 
If the more slow were yet not last ; 
Ergo, the one that comes in first 
Deserves no praise, unless he’s worst.” 


R. C.D. 
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NOTES 


Mr, CuamBertain goes from strength to strength and 
continues to add lustre to a reputation which has long 
been of no common brilliancy. Difficulties might perhaps 
have arisen, and the disputes which the Radicals fondly 
imagine might have come about, if Mr. Chamberlain had 
not decided to devote his great abilities mainly to other 
subjects than purely domestic politics during the present 
Administration. With consummate wisdom he determined 
to try his statesmanlike hand upon the relations between the 
Mother Country and the Colonies and his great speech of 
Thursday was a signal example of the success which has 
been attained by his practical and vigorous mind in dealing 
with questions of which, a year ago, he might have been 
supposed to have no special knowledge. His scheme for 
solidification of the Empire is, in effect, that Imperial 
Alliance for commercial purposes which has be :n advocated 
so often and so earnestly in these columns. Sentiment, 
patriotism, loyalty, blood-relationship—all these are useful 
factors in the edifice of Imperial Unity; but the best 
foundation for them all is prosperity, and that prosperity 
will be best attained by such a scheme as Mr. Chamberlain 
recommends. There may be small difficulties in the way; 
there are indeed numerous treaties which must be got rid 
of; and there are some perfervid Protectionists in the 
Colonies to be propitiated. For the treaties, they are but 
contracts terminable by twelve months’ notice on either 
side and, as to the Protectionists pure and simple, they 
will be appeased when Mr. Chamberlain has shown that a 
distinct pecuniary advantage must follow from the adop- 
tion of his scheme. That he will prove this proposition 
we do not doubt for a moment. He is not the man to 
build a house, or even to draw the design of one, without 
counting the cost. 





‘Tue result of the amusing debate on Mr. Quilter’s Pure 
Beer Bill is that experts are to be appointed for the pur. 
pose, inter alia, of defining beer. These experts will not 
be chosen, presumably, for their experience in the con- 
sumption of the national beverage, but for their scientific 
attainments. The real question is what beer means and 
what the public believes to be the essential foundation of 
the drink which it buys from an honest brewer. For our 
own part we drink our homely ale in the hope that malt 
and hops are the main ingredients and, in those rare cases 
where the custom of brewing at home survives, we in- 
variably find the English grown and manufactured product 
more palatable and wholesome than the ale that is bought 
Our sympathies are with Mr. Quilter. We hold that to 
foist on the thirsty Briton a bright decoction of sugar, 
Indian corn and strychnine, though it be never so pleasant 
in the drinking, is just as great a fraud as to sell him the 
most delicious margarine under the name of butter. For 
this reason we trust that the committee of experts wil] 
arrive at a more definite conclusion than some of our Coll- 
temporaries believe to be probable. Nor do we shudder 
before the bogey of ‘ protection’ which has been conjured 
up. If Mr. Usborne is right, and British barley is net 
equal to the task of producing malt of adequate quality, 
the British farmer will gain nothing; but we fancy that 
the farmer is willing to run whatever risk there may be, 
and we know that there is much land under wheat which 
would produce excellent barley if encouragement wer 
offered. This discovery has, it is understood, been made 


to their comfort by certain large iandowners in Berkshire. 
— 4 





YARIS SUEDE G!OVES (improved cut thumbs), 2s. 1G; 
| Brussels Kid Gloves (first choice), 2s. 11d. ; Frencl ‘ Casto! 
Gloves (special contract price), light shades only, Is- 9d. 

and excellent quality. Post free 1d. extra. Debenham at 
Wigmore Street, London, W. [ApDvrT. | 
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AxyruinG more unreasonable than the outery which 


has bee 
innoce 
London 


indeed, 


it is impossible to imagine. The Government, 
could have adopted no other course than that 
which they followed. They have their own Bill, and a 
very good Bill too, in the House of Lords. It is a Bill 


giving adequate representation to the London ratepayer, 


protecting 
persons immediately dependent on the suffrages of the 
electorate, and securing to the water-companies honest 
but by no means excessive compensation. They would 
simply have stultified themselves by accepting, 
taneously with their own plan, the device of the Pro- 
aressives On the County Council, embodying, as most of 


the devices emanating from those gentlemen do, that 


simul- 


passion for depriving men of their own which dominates 


their minds. 


Wit President Kriiger come to England? That 
depends partly on the Volksraad and partly on Presi- 
dent Kriiger himself. is that 
the astute President will not honour us by becoming our 
wuest, and that on the whole it is just as well that he 


He will not come, not 


Our impression, however, 


should leave England unvisited. 
because he would not like the tour passing well, but 
because his position of President is insecure, for at the 
last election he won by the skin of his teeth only, 


He cannot afford, politically, to be absent from the 
Transvaal for any considerable time. 


the Boer organs in the English press predict a warm 


Moreover, albeit 


welcome would be given, we have our doubts on 
the matter. 
him courteously as their guest by every rule of courtesy. 


But would there be universal recognition of the obligation ? 


Englishmen would be bound to receive 


Boers have killed far too many Englishmen and have got 
the better of the Englishmen far too often for the subject 
to be pleasant to the memory. Our ignominious retire- 
ment from the Boer War was the most disgraceful event, 
except the desertion of Gordon, in our history of the Nine- 
teenth Century. None of these things were Kriiger’s 
fault: but that does not settle the business. The mob is 
not logical; no mob ever is; and we are afraid that this 
good President will be well advised to continue to smoke 
his pipe and draw his salary beneath the ‘ stoop’ which he 
loves so well. 


Ir is not to be wondered at that the two opposing 
parties on the London School Board should try to saddle 
each other with the responsibility for the collapse of the 
Loan scheme. It involved the issue by the Board of a two 
anda half per cent. stock to the amount of some £3,500,000 
with a view to paying off the outstanding balances of loans 
which had been obtained from the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners. But unfortunately when it came to the 
point the Treasury refused to accept repayment at par and 
demanded a fine sufficient to swallow up more than the 
whole amount of the prospective savings. Mr. Diggle 
says it is all on account of the Progressives being unable to 
trust the Finance Committee of the Board to get the thing 
through quietly, the result of the publicity given to the 
scheme being to cause the Treasur y to be besieged by other 
bodies with simil: ardemands. Mr. Lyulph Stanley strenuously 
denies the imputation, and blames the Finance Committee 

on which the Moderates 
getting 4 binding agreement from the Treasury to start 


a 


have a majority—for not 
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n made concerning the slaughter of the litter of 
nt Water Bills produced by the County Council of 


ig him against the hysterical extravagances of 


with. Anyhow the opportunity is gone, and it looks very 
much as though the dissensions of the Board were re- 
sponsible for the loss to the ratepayers of £400,000. 





Our French correspondent writes : ‘A week of awaken- 
ing. A portion of that large class of Frenchmen who 
refuse to concern themselves with politics on the score 
that they have no liking for Chinese puzzles and fail to 
see their utility have been aroused to a consciousness of 
the fact that the Government of the country is in more 
than usually mischievous hands. So long as the little 
games of our Ministers have reference merely to home 
matters there is much indifference with regard to them, as 
their ultimate consequences do not appeal sufficiently 
strongly to the sluggish imagination of the average citizen. 
Let pranks supervene however whose outcome may be 
serious complications abroad and the case is different. 
This has happened. The Quai d'Orsay, certainly with the 
connivance perhaps at the command of the Place Beauvau, 
has been blundering badly. The domino diplomatists of 
every provincial Café de Commerce in the country are 
disturbed in their minds. M. Bourgeois has alarmed them 
and their doubts as to the capacity of M. Berthelot are 
confirmed. 





‘Tur weakening of the international position of France 
during the past fortnight is undeniable and has come at a 
moment when the very opposite was expected. The 
Triple Alliance, which seemed in a moribund condition, 
appears to have received a fresh lease of life. The breach 
between your country and Germany, by which there was 
some hope that we might profit, looks in a fair way to 
being closed. Cruellest cut of all, the sacro-sanct alliance 
has received a shock. In spite of the specious denials of 
the Jour, that must be surprised to find itself an official 
organ, it is an undoubted fact that there is much discontent 
at the Russian embassy, and no doubt also at St. Petersburg, 
at the recent stupid bungling by the Cabinet in diplomatic 
matters. It is evident that Ministers who estrange us from 
our friends and play in doltish fashion into the hands of 
our enemies are worth bestowing a little mistrust upon, 
even though you are disposed to pay no attention to their 
other antics. This view has widely obtained in the last 
few days, a good deal in consequence of a striking article 
by M. Judet—a personal friend of Baron Mohrenheim—in 
the Petit Journal. 


‘Arton has spoken! Whether we are much wiser 
than we were before he opened his mouth is questionable, 
but the sensation was great while it lasted—some few 
minutes. His intervention in the Dupas trial was scarcely 
decisive, but offered at least a promise of further revela- 
tions for the future. At the same time it is clear that 
Arton is far slyer than his captors, with whom he seems 
to have reversed the ré/e of the cat and the mouse. As 
for the consequences the trial will have, in every ordinary 
condition of things they would be immense, but under 
existing circumstances nothing may happen beyond an 
increase of the public bewilderment—already great. M. 
Ribot, although hard pressed in one or two instances, has 


come tolerably well out of the ordeal ; 





it continues at any 
rate to be open to his friends to maintain that Arton 
would have been arrested three years ago had he had his 
way. His enemies may be of a different opinion, but that 
The victim is M. Loubet, who 
should go down to posterity as the only Opportunist 


is not of much matter. 


politician who ever indulged in self-sacrifice out of sheer 


good nature—or simplicity. 


- —___~_._ sae ene 
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‘Tuerr was a great deal of wagering over the result of 
the Lebaudy trial, and it was the takers of odds who won, 
few people anticipating as many acquittals as resulted. 
Several of the accused who got off scot free can scarcely 
be said to have been completely whitewashed, but it is 
the French system of administering justice that has 
come worst out of the trial, unless indeed it be the 
Parisian press, which from the beginning to the end of 
the matter has played anything but a distinguished part. 
Not the least strange thing about the affair is that even 
here its origin is already entirely forgotten. 





‘ Ar the time of writing the fate of the so-called Income 
Tax Bill, and with it of the Government, is as much in the 
dark as ever. The speeches made onthe subject in the 
Chamber have been sufficiently dull, but the position, so 
far as the upshot of the whole business is concerned, has 
been most interesting to those behind the scenes and has 
altered from hour to hour. In the beginning the Cabinet 
strained every nerve to bring about a postponement of the 
debate. They failed in this, but they succeeded in 
creating the impression that they were mightily afraid 
of how the battle When it had 
begun they shifted their position with infinite 
but could not conceal the fact that they were prepared 
to make every concession 
were spared. This attitude was the more amusing as 
it is not so long since that M. Doumer stoutly announced 


might go. once 


skull, 


provided only their lives 


his intention of standing out for the passing of the 
Bill, the whole Bill and nothing but the Bill 
peroid was of short duration and before the finish the 


This heroic 


Minister of Finance admitted his willingness to accept any 
decision of the Chamber that would not compel him to 
relinquish his portefewille. In the meantime, M. Bourgeois 
has been astutely tackling the waverers, bringing to bear 
on them all those forms of persuasion, not to say of 
legitimate bribery and corruption, which our Prime 
Ministers have at their disposal.’ 


Later.— By dint of consenting to being beaten the 
Government have pulled off what they are content to 
consider a victory and will claim as such. They have 
triumphed by so narrow a majority that for the present, at 
any rate, the resulting mischief may not be great, so far 
that is as the introduction of socialistic financial legislation 
is concerned. On the other hand, the Cabinet is now 
happy in the possession of a fresh lease of life, which will 
The Third 
Republic would seem to have seen the last of Opportunism. 
It remains to be seen whether it will live down Radicalism.’ 


leave it free to annoy us in other directions. 


IN THE CITY 
WO matters have cropped up this week, one in con- 
nection with founders’ shares and the 
connection with the remuneration of managing directors, 
which have attracted discussion. 
safeguards the founders’ share principle is an admirabie 


other in 


some Under proper 
method of remunerating vendors, inventors, promoters or 
any other persons through whom a company has come 
into existence. For it is in fact payment by results. 
There are however certain undertakings to which the 
principle should not be applied and among them we 
include all finance companies. The reason is that such 
companies are invariably managed by those who hold 
the bulk of the founders’ shares, and from a desire to 
make large profits and render their shares valuable they 
are tempted to run unjustifiable risks. In times of inflation 
they are frequently able to bring off great coups and the 
huge profits which accrue to the founders for a year or 
two lend a fictitious value to their shares in the eyes 
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of those who forget that financiers have very bad years 


as well as very good ones. To do them justice, the 


financiers themselves are well aware that their profits 


will not continue with regularity, and so when- 


ever they have had a bumper year they usually 


come forward with a scheme for their 


founders’ into ordinary shares, which if sanctioned enables 


converting 
them at once to turn their profits into cash. It may 
be remembered that an attempt was made to convert 
the £10 founders’ shares of the Trustees Executors and 
Securities Insurance Corporation into ordinary shares, on 
the basis of £10,000 of ordinary for each £10 founder's 
That attempt was happily defeated and it is to be 
hoped that an attempt on similar lines which is now being 


share. 


made by the Assets Realisation Company will equally be 
checkmated. , 
The Assets Realisation belongs to the Debenture Cor- 
poration group, of which Mr. H. E. Broad and Jabez 
Balfour were till recently shining lights, and when it 
started it had 20 founders’ shares of £10 each, on which 
In 1890 each of 
these shares received a dividend of £599, in 1891 £749, 


no more than £4 was ever called up. 


and in 1892 £457. In the meantime these 20 shares 
had been converted into the Assets Founders Share 
Company with a capital of £200,000 in £4 shares. Thus 


what the founders had paid bat £80 for was capital- 
ised at £200,000 on the faith of a few exceptionally 
It should be stated that 


are entitled to half the remaining profits after the ordi- 


profitable years. the founders 
nary shares have received 10 per cent., and they are also 
entitled to half the reserve fund. Sinee 1892 the ordinary 
shares have never got 10 per cent., so that there has been 
nothing for the founders, while the reserve has declined 


from £200,000 to £100,000, As far as one can judge, it 


will be a long time before the earnings of the Assets 
Realisation Company are again sufficient to pay any dividend 


to the founders ; and it therefore seems a curious moment to 
suggest the doing away with the founders’ rights, since they 
are not likely to cause any trouble for a good while to come. 
Yet it is suggested that some rearrangement is desirable, 
though on what grounds is not stated—and it is proposed 
to give the founders at once 45 per cent. per annum on 
the half of the 
liquidation took place, thus providing them with a dividend 


reserve which would come to them if 


at the expense of the ordinary shares since the entire 


reserve fund is utilised in the business, and whatever 
it earns belongs to the ordinary shareholders until they 
have had 10 per cent It is further proposed that 
no higher dividend than 10 per cent. shall be paid 
on the ordinary shares, until the Reserve has been 
increased to £400,000, or until £200,000 has been paid to 
the founders, and when £200,000 has been returned to 
the founders they will release their special rights. Why 
on earth an attempt should be made to buy out the 
founders for £200,000, when the sum_ they contributed to 
the Company was only £80, is past our comprehension, 
and it looks like a discreditable attempt to give fresh 
value to shares which after having had their cake and 


Bona fide 


eaten it are now in a starving condition. 


should 


shareholders oppose the 


ordinary resolutely 
scheme. 

With regard to the second matter—the remuneration ot 
managing directors—the system of payment by results 
is the usual thing. The Managing Directors of the 
Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa are Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes and Mr, C. D. Rudd, and they are entitled to 
two-fifteenths of the net profits of cach year. For the 
last year they divided the sum of £353,353 between 
them, and though the amount is immense the share- 


holders of the company have no reason to complain, 
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since they got a dividend of 125 per cent. It appears 


that the managing directors can resign on giving 


three : : 
three fourths of the shareholders, and on their resignation 


or re 


months notice, but can only be removed by a vote of 


moval become entitled to two-fifteenths of the differ- 
ence between the market value of the assets and the value 
at which they stand in the balance sheet. At the present 
time it is calculated roughly that the Company’s assets 
are worth about £4,000,000 more than they are stated 
at in the accounts, so that Messrs. Rhodes and Rudd might 
elaim about £530,000 if they resigned. The terms of the 
agreement under which the Managing Directors were 
appointed are undoubtedly very extraordinary, but there 
have been a good many extraordinary things in Rhodesian 
finance, more particularly in connection with the Chartered 
Company, and as far as results have gone the shareholders 
have clearly no cause for dissatisfaction. For one thing it 
is fairly certain that the profits of the current year will not 
be so large as those of the year ended March 31, 1895, and 
Messrs. Rhodes and Rudd will probably not have £383,533 
to divide in 1896. The proposal of the Board of the 
Goldfields Company is to compound the rights of the 
Managing Directors by issuing to them 100,000 new shares 
at par—that is at £1. When the scheme was first pro- 
mulgated Goldfields shares were over £13, so that the 
issue meant a bonus of £1,200,000, in return for which 
Messrs. Rhodes and Rudd were to remain as Managing 
Directors for four years without further pay, but the 
100,000 new shares were to be retained by them until 
the termination of the four years. Whether it be desirable 
to retain the services of Messrs. Rhodes and Rudd, it is 
unnecessary to discuss, but it does seem bad finance to 
increase the capital of the Goldfields Company by 
£109,000 in order to secure that end. If the two gentle- 
men insist on a lump sum to induce them to remain in 
the Company’s service, it would be better to sell some of 
the existing assets, and put the money in Consols in trust 
for them. Watering capital is always bad, especially in a 
gold-mining finance company, and at the meeting on the 
jist inst. we hope that common sense will oblige the 
directors to alter their proposal. 

Markets as a whole are very dull, but there has been 
fresh buying of home rails in consequence of the fine 
weather and the expectation that the Easter traffics will 
be very large. The rise in the gold premium at Buenos 
Ayres caused a fall in Argentines, from which however 
there has been some recovery. American rails are 
neglected and are likely to be so as long as Congress 
remains in Session, and the only flicker of life is 
in mines. South African descriptions, including 
Chartered, fell sharply on ‘Thursday owing to the 
less satisfactory political outlook in the Transvaal, and it 
looks as if trouble were ahead. On the other hand West 
Australian mines have improved and the insiders speak 
confidently of a coming boom. For the moment the 
promoter’s energies are more turned to New Zealand and 
crop of new mines may shortly be expected from that 
Colony. Otherwise there is little to notice except the 
continued cheapness of money and the general absence of 
speculative activity. 

A somewhat injudicious circular letter has been sent out 
by the Secretary of the Gold Standard Defence Associa- 
tion. Luckily, Mr, George Peel is still very young and 
has, we hope, a long life before him, but we may suggest 
Cat bin views on the recent bimetallic debate or on the 
Parliamentary tactics employed by the Monometallists, are 
not of any great importance to members of the Association, 
and that his time might be better employed in the pre- 


paration of further statistics to refute the assertions of 
bimetallists, 
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MANIFEST DESTINY 


FFNHE New York Times is of opinion that the Egyptian 
policy of the British Government is ‘ in the direction 
of manifest destiny,’ and though we are bound to say that 
we do not attach the smallest importance to the opinion 
of any American paper on questions of British foreign 
policy, the phrase puts the case in a nutshell. It is our 
‘manifest destiny ’ to endeavour to retrieve our blunders in 
the Soudan, and to do so at the first decent opportunity. 
There cannot be two opinions about it, apart from party 
prejudice, and even Mr. Asquith frankly conceded the 
point at Swansea last Saturday. Of course any one who 
has an elementary acquaintance with official views in Cairo 
knows that the reconquest of the Soudan has been a fixed 
goal for many years past. As Sir Alfred Milner wrote four 
yearsago: ‘If the Egyptian Government were left to itself 
to-morrow, the first thing it would attempt is the recovery 
of the Soudan.” What was true in 1892 has been gaining 
in force ever since. There is probably scarcely an intelli- 
gent responsible person in Cairo (we do not count French- 
men for various reasons) who does not believe that the 
recovery of the Soudan is essential to the safety and 
prosperity of Egypt. The merchant—native or European 
—wants the old Soudan trade. The statesman wants to 
see the Upper Nile secured from the risks of occupation 
by a foreign power which might ‘turn off the tap.’ The 
soldier wants to see a frontier established where he will 
not have to sleep in his boots. Wady Halfa is a strong 
enough station for the defence of the river; but it is liable 
to constant raids and alarums, and the garrison has to 
be ever on the alert against ‘marauding dervishes’ who 
emerge without warning from the desert, like phantoms 
in a fog. Moreover Wady Halfa does not command the 
caravan routes, and can consequently be turned—as it was 
by Wad-en-Nejumy in 1889, though happily he was rolled 
up at Toski by the vigilance of Colonel Wodehouse and 
the pluck of Sir Francis Grenfell’s "Gyppy troops. 

It has long been obvious to every competent judge that 
Wady Halfa will never do for a permanent frontier; and 
for several years the line has been cautiously, noiselessly 
pushed south. The Radicals in the House, in blissful 
ignorance of what has been fully set forth in Lord Cromer’s 
Annual Reports, are struck all of a heap at the audacity of 
this ‘new departure.’ But it is not new, by several years. 
After Wad-en-Nejumy’s bold advance to Toski in 1889, 
we threw forward the frontier to Sarras; after a deter- 
mined attack on Murhat Wells in November 1893, we 
strengthened our fort there, and quite recently threw a 
telegraph wire across from Wady Halfa; after the danger 
of the caravan road had been demonstrated by raids on the 
Kharga oasis and elsewhere, we set upa block-house at the 
wells of Shebb. All these were forward steps in response 
to proved menace. ‘The only reason more was not done, 
and more quickly, was the severe control exerted, and 
rightly exerted, by Lord Cromer under (no doubt) pres- 
sure from home, to prevent anything being done which 
could endanger the financial prosperity which he has with 
infinite skill, wisdom, and patience succeeded in establishing 
in a country which ten years ago was practically bankrupt, 
There is no more marvellous feat of prudent statesmanship 
in modern history than the conversion of a deficit of almost 
£700,000 in 1885 to a surplus of over a million in 1895— 
ten per cent. of the total revenue. No wonder the 
architect looked askance at any step which might endanger 
the fabric he had built up with so much care and labour ; 
but no one knew better than he that this defensive attitude 
could not be maintained for ever. In his Report for 1893 
Lord Cromer says, ‘ For obvious reasons the attitude of 
the Egyptian Government must, for the time being at all 
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events, remain of a strictly defensive character.’ In his 


Report for 1894 he does not repeat this remark, but 
dwells upon the necessity of defensive positions in the 
Western Desert, where large water-bearing districts had 
been discovered by Captain Lyons R.E., and adds, ‘ there 
is considerable difficulty in rendering the desert routes 
into Egypt impracticable to marauding parties of dervishes.’ 
Here we begin to see a clue to the present advance. In 
his Report for 1895, just published, he warns the Govern- 
ment that dervish raids must be expected from time to 
time, and mentions casually that telegraphic communica- 
tion has been opened to Murhat Wells ‘half way to Abu- 
Hamed’: the ‘defensive attitude’ is referred to rather as 
an example of surprising moderation, in view of ‘ the con- 
siderable strength’ of the ‘Egyptian advanced posts.’ 
It is clear from these Reports that Lord Cromer was 
gradually coming round to the military view. 

That military view has been consistently for the forward 
policy, as might be expected from a body of keen soldiers. 
But it is not merely that the ’Gyppy army is ‘ spoiling for 
a fight,’ which it certainly is: the military leaders set 
forth the soundest possible ground for their opinion. They 
say that it is folly to let a barbarous enemy—even ‘brave men 
struggling to be free,’ save the mark !—go on hammering 
away at your frontier stations for ever and ever, harassing 
your garrisons, and picking off stragglers, whilst corpses of 
fellahin strew the villages, and the wretched husbandmen 
have to run for shelter behind the lines every night. It is 
a preposterous position. And military critics are not so 
confident about the security of that ‘very old river, the 
Nile, from the tricks of foreign engineers, say at 
Khartoum. Without going so far afield as Cyrus, they 
remember that Menes is recorded to have turned the 
bed of the Nile to found the city of Thebes; and what 
skilled engineering by a hostile Power on the Upper Nile 
might be able to effect it is impossible to say. At all 
events every military man in Egypt is for an advance, and 
it is important to note that the present very able Sirdar, 
Sir Horatio Kitchener, is confident that he can retake 
Khartoum with Egyptian troops alone. He distinctly 
told the present writer that he did not require, and did 
not wish, the support of a single British company. He 
has thorough confidence in his own men, especially the 
Black battalions, and he finds them easier to move and 
feed and much more economical than his old friend, 
Tommy Atkins. English troops will hold the frontier, 
but the forward movement will be made by the Egyptian 
army, and will be paid for out of the Egyptian treasury, 

Here, then, we have the situation: a steadily increasing 
surplus, warranting Lord Cromer in assenting at last to a 
long foreseen necessity ; a strong public opinion at his back; 
and a native army—whose courage and steadiness have 
repeatedly been proved against the enemy, at Mograka, at 
Ginnis, at Toski—eagerly set upon recovering the lost 
territory. And to this situation is suddenly added the 
pressing emergency of the Italian reverse and the certainty 
that this has once more roused the dormant energy of the 
Caliph and the fanaticism of his men, the consequences of 
which cannot be foreseen, but certainly include the 
possibility of a rush down the Nile after a no less possible 
success at Kassala. We have the opportunity of creating a 
diversion in favour of Italy, and only those who have 
forgotten the anxiety with which the Mahdi watched for 
news of the British advance in 1884 will minimise the impor- 
tance of this, far off as Kassalais. We can do a friendly act 
in favour of a friendly power which has already done 
much for civilisation in Abyssinia, as a mere archeologist, 
Mr. Theodore Bent, has proved by personal observation, 
and at the saine time we can continue our cautious steps 
towards restoring that measure (and more) of civilisation 
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in the Soudan which we were partly instrumental jn 
destroying. It is not pleasant to reflect that the only 
country which has steadily retrogressed in civilisation 
during the past dozen years is the Soudan, and that this 
retrogression has taken place largely in consequence of 
the wobbling of English Cabinets. Now, at last, there jg 
an opportunity for reclaiming part of the abandoned 
provinces, and restoring what we suffered to decay. 
It will probably be but a_ small portion te 
begin with, for the season is somewhat 
advanced for the task; and although provisioning a 
native army is a light job compared with supplying Mr, 
Atkins with his beef and beer, yet it remains to be 
seen to what state the ‘granary’ of Dongola may have 
fallen in the matters of corn and forage under the Caliph’s 
demoralising rule before we can safely embark on wider 


already 


operations. Mr. Chamberlain’s much derided remark about 
the progress being regulated by the amount of resistance 
—which any commander from Hannibal to Lord Wolseley 
would call a truism of war—points to another uncertain 
quantity in the problem. But probably Major Wingate 
and his gallant assistant Slatin Pasha know pretty 
accurately what force the Caliph has at Dongola, and 
what chance there is of his bringing up reinforcements, 
If we only occupy Akasha, strengthen the outposts 
and blockhouses, and throw out a detachment ‘to leg’ 
to cut the caravan route at its union at the Selima oasis 





—just west of Akasha—we shall have done something 
worth doing before the Nile rises, though there is little 
doubt that Dongola will be seized and the line across 
the desert from thence to Abu-Hamed made safe if the 
Sirdar can see his way to it with reasonable prudence. 
We may be absolutely assured that in his hands the ex- 
pedition will not be mishandled. Sir Horatio Kitchener 
is not the man to throw chances away; he knows the 
Soudan well himself, at least as far as Berber, and with an 
intelligence department headed by Wingate and Slatin, he 
is not likely to be deceived in his information. Altogether 
the expedition is opportune, necessary, and full of the pro- 
mise of success. It is our ‘ manifest destiny’ and destiny 
cannot go wrong. 


ALFRED AUSTIN 


CORRESPONDENT sends us the following transla- 
4 tion of a very interesting article by Herr Max Nordau 
concerning the Poet-Laureateship of England which 
appeared recently in the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna. For 
more than one reason we omit certain passages, the 
omission of which however in no way affects the gist and 
strength ot Herr Nordau’s main contention. 


There! I have once more seen ‘ how it is done.’ On the 
day after the nomination of Mr. Alfred Austin to the Poet 
Laureateship of England a notice went the round of many 
of the Continental papers in which, in the space of twenty- 
fivelines, everything abominable was collected that cowardly 
maliciousness can say about a proudly silent man as ' 
whom it is certain that he will never reply. ; 

‘Alfred Austin! Why, the man isn’t a poet at all: 
He certainly has written a few verses, but he surely does 
not take them seriously, even himself. He is an ordinary 
journalist who has served the Conservative party 4% 
correspondent, leader-writer and who for that has been 
rewarded by it with the honour of the Laureateship. 

That Mr. Austin’s nomination has caused gnashing of 
teeth in England itself is quite natural. England has its 
pre-Raphaelites just as France has its Decadents. Both 
groups are a variety of the same class. They have the 
same aims and seek to arrive at them by the same tactics, 
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‘This one or that one is a great poet. All others are 
bunglers. Whoever doesn’t believe in it is a Philistine, a 
renegade, a person without intelligence. On the other 
hand, whoever believes in our teaching proves himself to 
be high-minded, of fine feelings, young, progressive, ete. 
ete.’ 

If France had a Laureateship to confer, the Government 
would probably give it to the strange Mallarmé. The 
Prime Minister would say to himself, ‘I have enough to do 
with the wild beasts of Parliament. What need is there 
for me to let loose another twenty-seven reckless, inexorable 
poetlings at my throat? These fellows have made their 
nests in the critical’ corners of the large papers that are 
never reached by the brush of the editor. They can 
arouse feeling against me, It is a matter of indifference 
to me who is poet-prince. If they will have Mallarmé 
then by all means let it be Mallarmé.’ 

At the head of the English Government, however, 
stands a strong man who is much more accustomed to 
command than to obey, and who pays no more attention 
to the cries of irresponsible people than to the croaking of 
the frogs in the ditches of his old country seats. There is 
something attractive about the quiet sure manner in which 
these hereditary leaders of the British people wield 
power. They know they are equal to any responsibility. 
They have no fear of it. They carry power in their hands, 
not at arm’s length, trembling, with twitching eyelids, 
as if holding a dynamite bomb, that may explode any 
moment, but as if handling an honest broadsword to 
which they have been accustomed from childhood. A 
British statesman does not ask before his decisions : 
‘What will the rabble say to it?’ He looks into his 
own conscience, he takes counsel with his own opinion, 
and when he has done with himself, he speaks: ‘ This 
is what I have decided, and this is right.’ Lord Salisbury 
has taken no notice of the bleatings of the pre-Raphaelites 
and the Decadents, and he has made Mr. Alfred 
Austin Poet Laureate, because he considered him worthy 
of bearing this title. There are a goodly number of us 
also on the continent, who knew as long as eighteen 
months ago that Mr. Alfred Austin was chosen as successor 
to Lord Tennyson. His selection is the victory of healthy 
taste over that of seared brains and of refreshing human- 
ising poetry over half-delirious doggerel. By his de- 
cision Lord Salisbury has earned the thanks of sensible 
people outside the frontiers of Albion. Is Mr. Alfred 
Austin a great poet? If the question is put in that way, 
it cannot be answered. For, what is a great poet? Do 
you mean the towering peaks that are visible even from 
Mars? Do you mean the everlasting lights such as 
Homer, Dante, Shake speare, Goethe? If one wishes to 
ackny owledge men like Freiligrath, Geibel, Hermann 
Luigg, Alfred de Musset, Lamartine, Sully-Prudhomme 
as great poets, then Mr. Austin is entitled to demand his 
place in their ranks. There are poets in England to 


day who are ex qual to him in worth, but I do not see one 
that sur passes him. 


# * i 4 

He who only values that which is unhealthy in fiction 
will reckon without his host as regards Mr. Alfred Austin. 
He will find in his works not one pennyworth of madness, 
no indication of nerve w eakness, not even the little bit of 
“spinal consumptiveness’ which is after all the least that 
rin, youngster expects from a poet. Mr. Austin is of the 
lood of Theoeritus and V irgil, drunk with morning dew 


and 
May showers, one who can understand the song of 
birds, a te 


blue Skies, 
aerve 


nder lover of flowers and a day dreamer under 
He lives in nature and feels himself, in every 
“partner with her. Faust’s cry of entreaty : 
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Oh, that I could on mountain heights— 
In your dear light for ever move— 
Round mountain caves with spirits hover 
O'er meadows in your twilight float— 


has been realised in the existence of this happy mortal. 

I know nothing more beautiful in the poetry of all 
tongues than the songs which (in Fortunatus the Pessi- 
mist, pp. 1-16) the ploughman, the shepherd, the hay- 
makers and the reapers sing in praise of the four seasons 
as they present themselves to the farmer, and Mr. Austin’s 
latest book, The Garden that I Love, with its fine observation 
of nature and its pleasant descriptions of humanity, is an 
idyll full of charm that the dweller in cities reads with 
delight, but almost with envy of the pleasures that this 
privileged poet knows so well how to cull from the world 
and from experience. 

One, must not, however, think that Mr. Austin is a sort 
of contemporary Gessner who exhausts himself in poems 
about little lambs and hedgerows, and whose horizon only 
extends across his kitchen-garden to his fence. Mr. 
Austin is a country gentleman whose house is a centre of 
highest culture, where one meets far-reaching views of the 
world’s commerce and the great questions of the day In 
his stately seclusion, to which only his equals are admitted 
the poet has not only the leisure, but also the impulse, to 
occupy himself with the great affairs of humanity, both tem- 
porary and eternal. At Shelley’s grave (Interludes, p. 18) 
he took the oath: and he has kept his oath. His tragedy 
Savonarola is a drama touching sometimes the height of 
intellect. In Prince Lucifer and kortunatus the Pessimist he 
gives a considered philosophy of life and offers solutions tothe 
questions over which Faust and Hamlet brood. His solu- 
tions are not mine, but they spring from a high-minded 
soul, 

Mr. Austin is one of Nature’s aristocrats in the proud 
sense of the word; relying on himself; the strong creator 
of his own rights and of his own conscience. 


* st * * # 


Mr. Alfred Austin is at present perhaps the most perfect 
incarnation of Anglo-Saxonism in literature. A man more 
completely English in likes and dislikes can scarce be 
found. That possibly makes him difficult for the foreigner 
to understand, but he is dear to the true Briton. On the Con- 
tinent one likes to repeat the commonplace saying, ‘ The 
English are a nation of shopkeepers.’ I do not know a 
more narrow-minded foolish opinion than this in the 
whole flower-garden of human nonsense-blossoms. Shop- 
keepers, the men who at Hastings fought the battle of 
giants, Titans! Shopkeepers, the wolves and tigers that 
ravaged behind the Black Prince at Crecy and Poitiers, 
around Henry V. at Agincourt! Shopkeepers, the boarders 
of the Great Armada, the devout Ironsides of Cromwell, 
the glorious Pilgrim Fathers, who in the Mayflower 
carried their future destinies from Europe to America! 
These shopkeepers have placed two hemispheres under 
the plough, have subjugated two hundred million Asiaties 
by the force of mind of a few thousand cool, daring men ; 
have rooted out nations and set themselves in their place 
have subdued the forces of Nature and enemies as 
mighty as Napoleon and Nicholas I. If these are the 
deeds of shopkeepers, then please explain to me the 
difference between shopkeepers and the heroes of Hellenic 
mythology. 

The English nation consists of strata that, at most, 
have mixed slightly at the point of contact. Over a 
crumbly tufa of friable Celts a steely, clinging basalt of 
Teutons, of original and Normanised Scandinavians has 
layered itself in replated casts, and this ‘rock-armour’ 
impenetrably covers still to-day the Anglo-Saxon world. 
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Its governing class is the most mighty nation of aristo- 
crats that the world has seen since the Romans of the 
Republic and of the times of the early Emperors. Pax 
Romana to all who humbly submit, and Jus Romanum to 
the Pretor, but contra hostes semper auctoritas—this ter- 
rible cry before which the world has trembled for cen- 
turies. The Englishman has retained all the qualities 
of the conquering hordes of Hengist and Horsa, of the 
bloodthirsty Vikings and the lawless Barons of William 
the Norman, but has clothed them in keeping with the 
times. He is a muscular barbarian with the ornaments 
of Greek and Latin, he esteems character before intel- 
lect, deeds more than words, he delights in a runaway- 
match and in letting his life’s friendships be the result 
of a stand-up fight. In order to please him one must 
be strong and brave ; in order to win his esteem one 
must come off victorious at sports, and be able to conquer 
others and oneself. They are rough natures, incom- 
parable friends, terrible enemies with all the advantages 
and faults of an aristocracy of muscle that cares little for 
pleasing and is proud of being feared. <A_ correctly 
observed but wrongly interpreted fact lies at the bottom 
of the establishment of the Englishman’s spirit of shop- 
keeperdom. The Englishman makes desperate etforts 
to ensure a world’s market for his goods. But why? 
The people that govern England, the enterprising men 
to whom England’s factories and wharves belong, are 
immensely rich. Most of them are not dependent on 
to-day’s state of commerce. Many manufacturers make 
nothing, but often lose in their works. Most of them 
would live just as well and much more at their ease if 
they were to dismiss their hands and live on the interest 
of their investments. But they exhaust themselves in 
the fight for their markets, not for their own sake but 
for that of their dependenis. They are in their way 
Teutonic Warrior Kings, who feel themselves responsible 
for those who fight and labour under their banner and 
who are ready to sacrifice themselves for them. To be 
master means in the simple high conception of these men 
to care for one’s subordinates and to protect them from 
all distress. The word ‘Lord’ comes from the Anglo- 
Saxon ‘ Hlaford’ (‘ Breadgiver’). That the ‘shopkeepers ’ 
of the English nation have never forgotten. 

And of this race is Mr. Alfred Austin. 
only iron and despises gold, against which no more 
searing indictment was ever hurled than The Golden Age. 


He honours 


Manliness is his delight wherever he may meet it. He 
has been called a heretic for his glorification of Jameson. 
I am myself heart and soul with the Boers, and their 
victory at Krugersdorp pleased me as if it had been a 
success of my own. But I can also understand Mr. 
Austin’s feelings. 
the ride, the fresh pleasure in daring of his countrymen, 
who, even in an unjust cause, rode without thought to 
meet the deadly danger like the glorious madcaps of the 
Balaclava Charge. The poet that is enthusiastic for 
Jameson is the same who greatly admired Garibaldi and 
who cheered on the German armies. 
ever doves them, 


Strong deeds, who- 
make his heart beat higher. His 
dithyrambics are the most noble expression of that 
English love of strength of which the lowest form is the 
passion for boxing and cockfighting. 

To create living human characters is not Mr. Austin’s 
peculiarity. I should like to regard his dramas only as 
dialogued lyrics. But as the singer of songs of perfect 
form, as the master of rich rhythms and rhymes, he has 
no comparison to fear with any of his contemporaries. 

As for his soul, I should say that holds good which the 
Englishman says of his four walls—‘My house is my 


castle.’ Max Norpau. 


He only saw the adventurous side of 








‘THE NEED OF DEMOCRATISATION IN 
OUR DIPLOMACY’ 


\ HATEVER the thing may mean, it does not look 
s lovely. The Daily Chronicle, as might have been 
expected, is the organ which proclaims its necessity, 
British diplomacy, apparently, is in a bad way; it has 
failed in Armenia, it has lost us our influence in China, 
and it has done many other naughty things, wherefore let 
it be democratised, and all will once more be as it should 
be. Oh! that blessed word democratisation! Mr. Henry 
Norman is not content with our diplomatic service: 
neither is Dr. E. J. Dillon, and a writer in the ever faith. 
ful Blackwood is not happy about Siam; and, says the 
Daily Chronicle, this amazing coincidence of three writers 
assailing the diplomatic service in the same month should 
teach us that the time has come for democratisation, 
Perhaps it has; we should be more confident about the 
matter, one way or the other, if we knew what the word 
meant; but, after carefully perusing the articles to which 
our contemporary refers, we must confess that we cannot 
see how they form a substantial indictment against our 
diplomacy. 

Mr. Norman objects to the nation being kept in the 
dark as to the arrangements to which it is committed until 
it is too late to alterthem. So far as we are aware, this is 
the case in every country in the world, including countries 
with such ‘ democratised ’ institutions as the United States 
and France. The people of these countries know nothing 
of their engagements until it is too late to alter them. In 
both, when new treaties are considered, the session of the 
Senate is a secret one ; so that the public outside knows 
as little about them as the British public does about its 
treaties. 
broken with the traditions of secret diplomacy, and yet we 
have a lingering recollection that there was a little some- 


Mr. Norman speaks of Mr. Chamberlain having 


thing about a despatch being prematurely published, of 


much wrath in consequence in the Transvaal, and of an 
angry reply from the Government of the South African 
Republic. This was a mistake that secret diplomacy could 
not have made. Then it is said that the diplomatic ser- 
vice is not all that it should be, and we have a long string 
of examples, which show how much Mr. Norman is 
behind the scenes, but which show nothing else what- 
ever. It would not be difficult to add the names to 
most of his instances, but we prefer to take them 
as they stand and to ask how ‘democratisation’ is 
going to alter any one of them. Take this for instance: 
‘We appoint a man to one of the highest posts in the 
diplomatic service and we leave the man who is in ten 
porary charge of our interests there to learn the appoint: 
ment of his suecessor from the local papers.’ The loca! 
paper was evidently well-served, and that seems about « 
that can be said about the episode recounted with such 
What can it matter to the interests of the 


British nation whether a gentleman in, say, Tokio, hears 


solemnity. 


first of the appointment of his successor through a Reuters 
telegram to a local paper, or through a telegram direct 
The answer must be that it 
Then take this ghastly fact: 
Mm 


from the Foreigu Oftice ? 
does not matter a straw. 
‘We make a man au Ambassador, and forget to make hi 
a Privy Councillor, forgetting that his post is one of those 
Well! and what 


which carry this distinction with them.’ 
lations 0 


then ? 
Great Britain and Russia will remain unaltered, evé 


nmgrens on appointed 
though, let us say, Sir Nicholas O’Conor was appointe 
he was 


The world will go round, and the re 


Ambassador to St. Petersburg some time before 
nr . M )O- 
Is careful attention to this tw’ 


made a Privy Councillor. 
, i n »patisa- 
penny-halfpenny frippery what is meant by democrats 
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tion? If so, it is the democratisation of Mr. Turveydrop, 
senior, we want. 

Captain Jones’s appointment to Bangkok afflicts Mr. 
Norman, as it afflicts the writer in Blackwood, and yet his 
predecessors Sir Ernest Satow and Mr. Palgrave knew 
nothing of Siam when they were sent there and they did 
very well, as indeed did Captain Jones. If these writers 
Lae more of the history of our diplomatic intercourse 
with Siam, they would not be so anxious to have as our 
representative there a twenty-years-in-the-country-and- 
know-the-language man, as Mr. Wingrove Cooke baptised 
this type. Sir Claude Macdonald's appointment to Pekin, 
too, is not approved, No doubt Sir Claude is something 
of a dark horse, but if he reads Mr. Norman’s criticisin he 
will at least have the consolation of remembering that of 
the two most successful ministers we have had in China, 
one had had a life-long experience in the East, the other 
came to it as fresh as Sir Claude himself, and that of the 
two least successful, one was familiar with all the history 
and literature of the Chinese, the other went fresh from 
a European capital, and in a few years returned to one. 
We do not puta soldier at the head of the War Office, ora 
sailor as First Lord of the Admiralty, ‘ democratised’ though 
we be at home; why should we require a Chinese scholar 
as British Minister in Pekin? Mr. Norman’s other 
examples —of the gentleman who would not answer letters, 
of the British official of foreign birth who resigned and 
entered a foreign service (there are half a dozen at least 
who answer to this description) and the rest of it—how is 
‘democratising’ to help such things? You cannot, how- 
ever democratic you may be, keep a man—especially if he 
is a foreigner—in your service against his will, and you 
cannot prevent him from entering some other service. And 
there are even ‘democratised ’ persons who cannnot be got 
to answer letters, whose private lives are after-dinner jokes, 
and who have not all their wits about them. Assuming 
Mr. Norman to have selected fair examples, how is ‘demo- 
cratisation, or the new diplomacy, going to alter them ? 
How will it provide any better machinery than that in 
existence now for dealing with the occasional black sheep 
that are in every flock ? 

Dr. Dillon too is hard on the ‘musty traditions’ of our 
diplomacy because of the Armenian fiasco. This is 
scarcely kind of Dr. Dillon, for he was one of the 
creators of the fiasco. If the ‘musty traditions’ had 
been attended to there would have been no fiasco. It 
is just because Dr. Dillon and others succeeded in 
inflamine the public mind and in driving forward the 
Government at home beyond what diplomatists would 
have advised that there has been a fiasco, and it is some 
what hard when the doctor tells you that if you drink 
port it will not be well with you, to turn round and blame 
him and his ‘musty traditions’ because, having drunk 
sundry bottles of port, you are prostrated by gout. 


» LO 


The diplomatic service, like most mundane things 
doubt offers scope for reform; but when we find it 
recruited and organised much as the same service in all 
other countries, when we find it on the whole doing its 
work well, except when a sentimental public at home loses 
its silly head and does its diplomacy for itself, when we 
find its critics able to do no more than collect half a dozen 
trivialities by way of indictment and exclaim against 
‘musty traditions’; above all, when we find that all the 
reform that can be suggested is contained in the one vague 
word ‘democratisation,’ most of us will come to the 
conclusion that after all we are not so badly served by our 
diplomatic service. Anyhow, that appalling substantive 
democratisation’ cannot possibly contain within it the 
germ of anything good. It may be that in the Foreign 
Office and the diplomatic service we still have gentlemen 
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like Ranville Ranville, Esq., of whom Thackeray wrote, 
that he was such an ass and so respectable that the wonder 
was he had not succeeded in the world. ‘He never 
dances, never sings, never drinks. He has gruel when he 
goes home to bed. I think it is in his brains.” But when 
we talk of ‘democratisation’ the diplomatic service may 
well say with Balaam’s ass when that intelligent animal 
was unjustly beaten: ‘Am not I thine ass upon which 
thou hast ridden ever since I was thine unto this day. 
Was I ever wont to do so unto thee ?’ 


THE PERE CHARMETANT 


QNGLISH visitors to Paris who confine their expedi- 
AA tions to the immediate neighbourhood of the Grand 
Hotel and the Champs Elysées can know nothing of the 
more serious phases of contemporary Parisian life—its 
religious, literary, and scientific interests which are almost 
exclusively represented on the opposite side of the Seine. 
‘The religious lite of France beats quickest round St. 
Sulpice, said Mgr. de Hulst the other day, ‘and thence it 
radiates to the furthest limits of the universe,’ and this 
is true, for here are situated those wonderfully organised 
centres of French missionary labour which send out priests 
and friars to all parts of the world. Independently of the 
vast Missions Etrangers, there are dozens of smaller estab- 
lishments in direct communication with the Mother House, 
whose labours are of paramount importance, not only in a 
religious, but political sense, for however unorthodox 
France may be at home, abroad, as a rule, she takes good 
care to remember her time-honoured position as Eldest 
Daughter of the Church. At No. 26 Rue du Regard will 
be found a small apartment now occupied by one of the 
most interesting of contemporary Frenchmen, the Rev. 
Father Charmetant of the Order of St. Dominic, for over 
forty years a missionary in Asia Minor, who is at present 
the organiser of a relief fund for the benefit of the victims of 
the late uprising in Armenia. Father Charmetant is a man 
of most imposing appearance, who although advanced in 
years still retains the vigour of the prime of life. He 
wears the long flowing beard of the French missionary, as 
white as snow and divided like that of Michael Angelo’s 
‘Moses’ into two distinct forked locks. The fire of his 
lustrous eyes and the rich tones of his deep voice, added 
to the charm of his frank and somewhat martial manner, 
are easier to imagine than describe. His opinion of recent 
events in Asia Minor is as follows. Said he to our corres- 
pondent last Monday afternoon: ‘You ask me if the 
accounts in the papers have been exaggerated with regard 
to the massacre of Christians in Armenia. I say that there 
has been no exaggeration whatever of the horrors perpe- 
trated, but I think the number of the killed is not so large 
as reported, but certainly from twenty to thirty thousand 
persons of both sexes and of all ages have perished, and a 
great multitude is ruined and homeless. I will not harrow 
you with descriptions of deeds of exceeding horror, which | 
am certain have been perpetrated upon poor young women 
and little children. Let me however assure you that, so far as 
I know, no such awful event is recorded in modern history, 
at least on such a prodigious scale. ‘The worst of it is that 
the survivors are in the direst affliction and wandering 
about homeless in the Arctic weather which is experienced 
at this season on the plateau of the Taurus. In addition 
to the total loss of their property these poor creatures 
mourn the loss of those nearest and dearest to them by 
deaths too dreadful to be thought of. Many little children 
of both sexes have been captured by the Khurds and are 
being sold into slavery by them for a few pence apiece. 
Some of our missionaries have rescued numbers of these 


poor little creatures for forty centimes each. Not a few of 
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them however have been frightfully and wantonly mutilated, 
their eyes in some instances having been put out.’ 

‘Have the Roman Catholic Armenians suffered much ?’ 
quite as much- 





‘In proportion—they are in a minority 
You see the difference between the Gregorians and the 
Catholics of the Latin Armenian Rite is so slight, that it is 
exceedingly difficult for one who is not initiated to per- 
ceive it. The liturgy is identical, the vestments of the 
priests the same and the arrangements of the Churches 
also. Moreover, there is no animosity between the two 
sects, the members of which, when not stirred up by 
the American missionaries, live in perfect harmony. 
Our Mission houses are almost all destroyed because we 
opened them to both Catholics and Gregorians while our 
schools are closed. Many of our priests, monks and nuns 
have been put to death.’ 

‘ But are not the Catholic Missions under the protection 


of France?’ 

‘So they are usually supposed to be, but alas, in this 
instance, France, following in the wake of Russia, has done 
absolutely nothing for the protection of the missions in 
Asia Minor. The conduct of the great Christian Powers, 
who have looked on with folded arms at these fearful 
massacres, has been most deplorably criminal. Russia at 
least has made the Turks understand that the Greek 
Orthodox are under her immediate protection and very few 
of them have perished. They put outside their houses an 
inscription announcing that they are Orthodox and thus 


have saved themselves.’ 


‘What, think you, sir, was the origin of this outburst of 


fury on the part of the Turks ?’ 

‘You are an Englishman, and it will sound very harsh 
and possibly discourteous in me to say that the blame 
rests mainly with the English Government and the Anglo- 
Armenian Associations. These latter, possibly with good 
intentions, have deluged Armenia with countless revolu- 
tionary pamphlets, many of them attacking and misre- 
presenting the Turks, their religion and Government in 
the most exasperating manner. ‘Thousands of these 
pamphlets have reached their destination and_ raised 
hopes, which cannot be realised, of the possibility of 
establishing an autonomous kingdom or principality like 
Bulgaria under Armenian rule. The bulk, however, have 
been seized by the Turks and translated into Turkish, 
and have taught the Turks to look upon the Armenians 
as their most dangerous enemies. Hence the fanatical 
manner in which they have attacked even the most inoffen- 
sive of this unhappyrace. The English press has increased 
the bad impression and added fuel to the fire, and the 
exaggerated and undisciplined utterances of the members 
of the various Armenian Associations in London and Paris 
have given the finishing touches to the dreadful cause of 
somuch misery. That the Turks look upon the Armenians 
as their bitterest foes, who are bent on destroying their 
Empire, cannot be gainsaid, and they would be very glad 
to see the plateau of the Taurus cleared of every Armenian 
man, woman and child upon it. Hence the massacres, 
What have the Powers done to prevent them? Absolutely 
nothing. England, with all her tall talk, has not saved a 
single Armenian life and she was pledged to do so by the 
Treaty of Berlin. If you could not send troops to the 
assistance of the Armenians, pardon my saying so, you 
should not have encouraged these unfortunate people to 
consider you to be their champions. Russia’s policy is 
quite as blameworthy, in fact it is even more so. She 
covets the famous plateau, but ’"—and here a significant 
smile passed over the missionary’s expressive countenance 
—‘she also would prefer an Armenia without Armenians. 
In other words, she does not like their revolutionary ideas, 
has repulsed hundreds of emigrants and refugees from her 
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frontier, and driven them back into the lion’s dep 


France is indifferent. Austria, Germany and Italy are 


the same. Yes, well may the Turks smile and shrug their 
shoulders whenever they hear us boast of our Christianity 
Christendom is for ever disgraced 
All that the 
Powers have obtained from the wily Turk has been the 
passage of one solitary little gunboat through the 
Dardanelles! America at least, through Mr. Tyrell, her 
Minister in Pera, has got indemnity for the destruction 


and our Christendom. 
in the eyes of the Mohammedan world! 


of her mission-house and schools at Marsivan, but we 
have neither demanded nor obtained anything. | ean 
find only one consolation, and it is in the fact that iny 
relief fund in forty days has reached the imposing figure 
of 135,000 franes, subscribed without much assistance from 
the Press. M.Drumont and Mme. Séverine are, how- 
ever, working hardin the good cause. I am sure if any of 
your wealthy readers could realise for a single minute the 
terrible sufferings of their fellow Christians in Asia Minor, 
they would willingly make the sacrifice of some little 
luxury or pleasure—the price of a cigar, of a fan—to send 
me. Remember that at the hour we are talking hundreds 

-nay, thousands—of delicate women and little children, 


luxuries of well-to-do homes, are 


wandering about in the bitter cold, houseless and penniless 
) 


accustomed to the 


not a few fearfully mutilated, and all of them with their 
hearts full of inexpressible grief for those nearest and 
dearest who have perished by the most dreadful deaths,’ 
It would be difficult to express in writing the earnestness 
with which the worthy missionary made his appeal. There 
were tears in his eyes and his voice sounded thick with 
ill-suppressed emotion. As he rose to give your corres- 
pondent his farewell greeting he added : ‘ Remember these 
massacres have been brought about in a great measure 
through the folly and thoughtlessness of people who are 
In this case the innocent have had indeed 


R. D. 


safe in Europe. 
to suffer for the guilty.’ 


JACK SNIPE 
\\ ) & gather from certain correspondence lately passing 


in the Field that our little friend the jack snipe 
has taken to visiting us more numerously than used 
to be his wont. He was always a capricious little person, 
and his comings and goings seem to be as variable and 
nnaccountable even in India as in our own islands. But 
such as he is he is welcome, in spite of his almost feminine 
caprices: For not only is he of high value and quality 
as a sporting bird (though such a tiny one) but he is 
further endeared to us by many delightful traits of charac- 
ter—not least of all by that dear old story of the sports- 
man who was conducting a friend round his estate when a 
bird arose at their feet from the meadow; the friend 
threw his walking-stick and killed the bird, whereon the 
sportsman burst into tears: the thoughtless friend had 
slain the bird which had been the sportsman’s joy through- 
out the winter. Daily he had flushed it and had missed, 
and on the following day always had found it faithfully 
returned to afford him his morning’s shot. And, further, 
who of us is there to whom as a boy the jack snipe with 
his curious antics has not been at once a joy, a tantalisa- 
tion and a bitter disappointment ? Even before reaching 
the mature years of gunning discretion we can remember 
that all the finest emotions that the sportsman knows 
were afforded us by one solitary little jack snipe. He was 
the first game bird we had ever killed; and we were Vey 


that we killed him. Of no fact of our boyish 
it our 


certain 
experience were we more convinced than of the death 
hands of that snipe. We flushed him first in the lush 
meadow grass of a pasture beside which a sluggish little 
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stream crept down to mingle with the big river. He flew 
up almost from beneath our feet, startling us badly ; but 
quickly we recovered ourselves to fire a snap-shot at him 
from our catapult. He fell, unquestionably he fell. It 
was not the stone-like, straight-down drop of the bird 
that is killed dead ; but he fell with the sidelong, glancing 
fight of the wounded bird whose wings will still move, 
though not to proper purpose. Then we sprang forward 
to pounce on him amid the long grass and cool dock- 
leaves; but he was not done with yet. He rose again, 
with the wavering flight of a wounded bird, and again, 
after a very short journey, came back in the same lame- 
winged manner, among the grass and the marsh weeds. 
Yet a third time he disappointed us as we hoped to seize 
him; and this time his flight, though no stronger nor 
longer, took him where brambles grew thick on islets of 
sound ground left by the stream, which here broadened 
out and made marsh of the meadow. It was his last 
fight. We beat those thickets, getting into water more 
then knee deep in our efforts, but the bird would not 
rise again. We could not find him. Probably he had 
crept to die among the thickest jungle. But—we had 
killed him. There could be no doubt of that—had it not 
been so he must have flown up. Our moral conviction of 
his death was so strong as almost to console us for having 
nothing to show, as proof ot it, to the world. 

We know all about it now. It was a jack snipe, and the 
manners of a jack snipe—its irresolute upward flight, its 
sudden stopping and immediate fall into covert, such as 
might well lead a boy to believe he had stricken it—-are 
familiar to us, as well as the increasing obstinacy of its low- 
lying after each successive flight. No doubt that snipe 
was keenly watching us, with fine appreciation of the 
situation, while we hunted, knee-deep in the bog, for his 
lifeless body. It matters not. We know now, mentally 
and rationally, that we did not kill, nor wound, nor strike 
that jack snipe—that, on the contrary, he was but 
practising the common antics of his kind. Nevertheless 
the satisfaction of having killed him, which we felt at the 
time, remains with us as an eternal possession, a joy to 
which we can return in thrilling remembrance whenever it 
pleases us, and of which no intellectual process of demon- 
stration can ever despoil us. 


‘IN CORRIDOR D’ 


i, Seca five, corridor D.’ 

4% The big doors of the county gaol shut together 
with a soft thud, and Stephen Crode, barrister-at-law, 
followed the warder of corridor D. 

Stephen Crode had not come here at the desire of 
Justice, nor for the benefit of humanity at large. He had 
come to visit the tramp, Mark Martin, lying under sentence 
of death. 

‘See that man?’ asked the head warder of his com- 
panions, when the footsteps had died away in the dim, 
stone passages. 

An acquiescent grunt signified that Warders 54 and 18 
had seen him. 

‘He's the principal witness in the case. It was him 
that settled Martin’s ‘ash. No finer witness has been 
heard in that assize court—those are the words of his lord- 
ship himself. He had it just pat. 

‘Strange thing that he should want to go and visit him, 
ain't it?’ suggested No. 15 respectfully. 

The head warder scratched his chin, which was large 
and soft, 

‘Strange things do happen,’ he replied, ‘you're right. 
It’s a rum action to take.’ 
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In the meantime Warder No. 17 of D corridor was 
rattling his keys opposite the door of No. 5. 

Stephen Crode was standing behind him, and the light 
from the little barred window high in the wall fell full 
upon his face. It was a hard, refined face. The two very 
often go together in the masculine physiognomy. In 
women an excessive refinement is often toned down by 
sweetness of nature. Moreover, this was a quiet man. 
The face was that of one who would take his own way 
through life, denying his neighbour the satisfaction of 
a complaint or pean. He was tall and straight in his dark 
grey frock coat, immaculately dressed with a black necktie 
and a narrow mourning band round his hat. He had 
evidently come down from Lundon to see the tramp, Mark 
Martin. And as the light fell on his stern face it would 
have been hard to tell on which side of door number five 
stood the more miserable man. 

The warder threw open the door and stepped aside to 
let Stephen Crode pass in. 

‘Just tap on the door when you've finished, sir,’ he said. 
And this door also was locked behind the barrister. 

Cell No. 5 is not dark, and those who have tried it have 
nothing to say against it. 

Crode stood with his back to the door. He had taken 
off his hat, being a tall man, and he held it in his hand 

At the back of the cell a small, wizzened man was 
sitting on the low bed with his knees apart, his dirty 
hands clasped together. There was something dogged in 
his attitude. He looked up sullenly. These two men 
had only met once before—in court. 

‘Well, Master Crode?’ he said. 

Stephen Crode looked at him without speaking. 

‘ You've done for me,’ said Martin, recklessly. 

‘Yes,’ 

‘ At the price of your immortal soul.’ 

‘That’s my business,’ answered Crode. He was leaning 
against the door and his face was full of hatred. 

‘I make no doubt,’ went on the man, who had only one 
more day of life, ‘ that you know as well as I do that the 
story you told the judge and them twelve damned fools 
was a pack of lies.’ 

‘From beginning to end. But they believed it.’ 

‘Yes, ‘cos you've got a good coat on your back and ’cos 
you speak the Queen’s English in the top of your head. 
And because a man’s down on his luck and ain’t had a 
shave for a week all he says is lies, and he is to be done to 
death for the fancy of a —— gentleman. Sounds gentle- 
manly, don’t it, guv’nor ?’ 

‘A gentleman is only a man,’ said Crode, quietly. The 
tramp’s eyes quailed for the first time—as if he was in 
terror. 

‘That old buster on the Bench summed up,’ he said, 
with a strange return of his reckless manner. This man 
had been alone in Cell No. 5 with Death for two days 
‘ll just sum up too—p’raps the Recordin’ Angel will hear 
me—and take a few notes for future reference, as the 
sayin’ is. It’s like this. 1 was a-walking along the high 
road with my stumich that empty that every step gave me 
pain, when I sees that girl coming along—all neat and 
dainty in her pretty frock. I tips her the old wheeze of 
not having touched bite or sup since morning. She says 
she hasn’t got any money, and s’help me God, I believe it 
was nothing but the truth. And what with hunger and 
desperation, the sight of her bits of trinkets set me _ wild. 
“T’ll have that gold chain round yer neck,” says I. And 
she, quite sperrity, says I'll do nothin’ of the sort. So I 
grabs at it, and she sets off and runs. I didn’t see you, 
Guv’nor, comin’ down the hill behind, and I after her like 
a ferret. It was the stile —God’s my witness, Mr. Crode, 
it was the stile ! ° 
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‘1 know,’ said Crode. 

The tramp looked at him, with a sort of stupid wonder. 
He jerked at the collar ot his flannel shirt, and swal- 
lowed something—possibly Hope, which had risen for a 
second. 

‘She runs at it like a hantelope,’ he went on. ‘ But her 
dress catches on the top, and she comes down wop! Wot 
I tell you now, Mr. Crode, I'll tell the Almighty on 
the Judgment Day, and He'll settle this score ‘tween you 
and me. She fell and hit her temple on a stake. In fall- 
ing, she grazed her shoulder against the second step of the 
stile, and that’s the blow the doctor found on her pretty 
breast.’ 

‘Then you turned, and saw me close behind you,’ put in 
Crode. 

‘Yes, Guv’nor—and I[ lit out along the road, and got 
away. Luck was dead against me. They nabbed me, and 
I comes before the magistrate quite easy in mind. Rob- 
bery with violence, that’s all. Committed for trial. At 
the Assize you gets up and swears you saw me murder that 
girl, Heaven have mercy on your immortal soul. [ll 
have a better time in hell than you, Mr. Crode, and I’ve 
old convictions against me. You takes your Bible oath 
you saw me hit that poor dead girl with a big stick wot I 
carried. Shame on yer!’ 

The man sat doggedly back. He twitched at the collar 
of his shirt again, as if his own throat and thoughts 
connected therewith had got on his nerves. 

Stephen Crode came forward a couple of paces. He 
stood over the man, looking down at him with a terrible 
calin. 

‘ That girl,’ he said,‘ was going to be married. 
looking forward to the time when she would be a wife and 
a mother. She was quite happy, and there was only 
happiness before her. If she had married she would have 
had happy children—because she was destined for it, 
You stopped all that. You miserable 


She was 


exceptionally so. 
scum of humanity. Because you are too lazy to work a 
few hours a day. Because those who do work refuse to 
support you. What is your life compared to hers? Will 
the world be any the poorer when you are hanged? That 
is what I came to tell you. I have made you pay—that is 
all. If I had caught you I would have broken your neck. 
But the police were before me and I could not get at you, 
so my only resource was to hang you.’ 

The man was staring at the floor. 
haggard eyes and looked at his companion with the dull 
wonder which seemed to overwhelm his mind. 

‘So you’re a gentleman,’ he whispered hoarsely. 
You understand thoroughly—if | 


He slowly raised his 


‘No, I’m a man! 
I couldn’t, so I am doing 
You have ruined my tife. I had 
There were difliculties— 


could have killed you I would. 
it this way instead. 
worked for this day and night. 
I overcame them and then you came and in a moment 
ruined it all. I came down to explain that to you. You 
killed her—whether you intended to do so or not does not 
affect the question now. 
you are going to pay for it.’ 

The tramp passed his dirty hand over his forehead, 
leaving it all smeared. 

‘Gawd lu:amy !’ he whispered. 

Stephen Crode’s face was quite white. 

‘You can tell this story to the chaplain and the warder 
if you like, they won't believe it. 
trial and the jury did not believe you. 


The fact remains—you did it, 


‘Gawd lummy !’ 


You have had your 
You will be hanged 
to-morrow iwurning.’ 
Crode turned and tapped on the door with his knuckles, 
‘ Mister !’ 
He turned. 
the perspiration that was standing on it. 


said the man. 
The tramp’s face was shining all over with 








’ 


‘Yes, what ? 
‘I suppose she was your sweetheart ?’ 

The key was in the door, 

‘Yes,’ said Stephen, and he went out. 

Henry Seron Merninay 


MR. RICHMOND 


YPNHE death of George Richmond, R.A., has deprived 
the world of art of an exceptionally brilliant and 
industrious artist, and the larger world of a most generoy; 


and loyal gentleman. Gentleman is a great word to use, 


but never could it be better applied than to George 
Richmond. 

His fine work in portraits is matter of history, and jt 
contained a touch of unfailing distinction of conception 
and execution which now, in spite of the excellence jy 
portraiture before us, seems to be a trifle lacking, Fy; 
many years Mr. Richmond was limner to the Grilloy 
Club, whose members he immortalised with his facile 
crayon. 

Mr. Richmond was elected a member of the Athenayy 
by the Committee under the special rule in the year 
1856. Mr. Richmond presented a very large series of 


portraits—chiefly heads—to the Atheneum, where 
these brilliant sketches are carefully bound up ina 
set of volumes. There they are and _ there they 
will remain. They are distinguished by great truth- 


fulness to nature and by the delicacy of artistic 
touch for which Mr. Richmond was so justly celebrated, 
His personality was strikingly marked and very in- 
He was one of the last people to wear a real 


And with it he 


posing. 
beaver hat, and very well he wore it. 
wore also such grace, such courtesy, such kindness, that 
the loss of his presence leaves, as I have said before, a 


very heavy miss in the world. W.H.P. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


LB LESSED be Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co.! They issued 


Frederick Locker-Lampson’s My Con /idences to the 
public yesterday (Friday) ; but they sent it to the news- 
papers on Monday last, and so gave the reviewers four 
days or so in which to master the volume. Of course it 
does not take one four days or so to get through a book 
of even four hundred pages, but it is so pleasant not to be 
hurried. And a book like this of Frederick Locker'sis 
essentially one through which one does not wish to rush, 
It is not for me to anticipate in this column the editor 
verdict on My Confidences, but I may at least say how saa 
The ‘why’ is this: 


pleasure it has given to me, and why. 
It is rightly 


the book is so characteristic of the writer. ) 
called Confidences: that is just what it is composed ¢! 
Here we do not get a bundle of * Reminiscences’ of the 
usual kind ; we get a number of pages of genial recollec- 
There is little consecutive sr 
yOu, 


tion and reflection. 


Locker begins with memories of his family, his childhe 
his schooldays, and his early experiences as a sak al 
Government official ; but after that we get passages of talk 
about poetry, and bric-a-brac, and society, and what not, 
sandwiched in between passages of autobiography 
Scattered through the first part of the book are pet r 
and descriptions of such people as Rogers, aaa Campbell 
and D’Orsay, and the Brownings, and Liszt, and Landor, 
reminiscences 


and Rossetti, but the more substantial : 
pe of little 


of notable people come at the end, in the sha 
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‘biographical sketches.’ Locker, I observe, acknowledges 
ie of his chapters—that on ‘ Mr, Doo ’—is reproduced 


that o1 
from his Patchwork ; but so also is the amusing sketch 
called ‘ My Guardian Angel’ (pp. 242- 247). 


Mr. F.'T. Palgrave appears to be rather sensitive on the 
subject of his well-known anthology of English verse: 
He seems hurt because the Athenwum has pointed out 
that, up to and including the reprint of 1890, The Golden 
Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrics in the English 
Language (for that is the famous little book’s full title) 
did not contain a single specimen of the poetic work of 
Robert Greene. Nay, until lately it did not comprise any 
example of the verse of Thomas Campion. Mr. Palgrave 
apparently had his attention drawn to Campion by Mr. 
\. H. Bullen’s edition of the tuneful doctor’s works, 
but previously to that Campion had been introduced to 
students by Professor Arber—a fact which ought to be 
remembered, because it is very much to Mr, Arber’s 
credit. Weare too prone nowadays to forget the good 
works of those of an earlier generation. For my own 
part, | have never thought the Golden Treasury an ideal 
collection. It has been faulty from the first. One of the 
best things that ‘A. K. H. B.’ ever did was to expose, in 
his essay on ‘ Cutting and Carving,’ the liberties which 
Mr. Palgrave had taken in some places with his poets’ 
text. ‘The ‘Treasury’ is much more nearly adequate now 
than it was when it came out in 1861, but it is still far 
from being wholly satisfactory. 

That Mr. Palgrave’s critical judgment is not infallible 
was suggested when he inserted in the ‘Treasury,’ as 
an anonymous poem of the seventeenth century, those 
delightful lines by George Darley (1795-1846) beginning 
‘It is not Beauty I demand.’ The lines do not appear 
in the latest issue of the ‘Treasury ’—that of 1894. 
Whatever its defects, the ‘Treasury’ is of course the best 
thing of its kind that we possess, and its popularity has 
been great. After its first issue, it was reprinted thrice in 
the same year (1861), and between that date and 1891 it 
was reprinted no fewer than twenty times. In 1891 it 
was brought out ‘revised and enlarged,’ and it has been 
reprinted twice since. 

More new editions. I see in the list of publications 
which we are to receive from the new firm of Hacon and 
Ricketts the ‘sonnets and poems’ of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
(is not a sonnet a poem ?), the sonnets of Sir Philip 
Sidney, the Nymphidia and Muses Elizium of Drayton, 
the Passionate Pilgrim and Songs (from the plays) of Shake- 
speare, the early poems of Milton, the poems of Suckling, 
the sacred poems of Henry Vaughan, the Rowley poems 
of Chatterton, and the sonnets of Wordsworth. The poems 
of Drayton and Suckling are to be ‘edited’ by Mr. John 
(ray; but do they want any editing? A complete reprint 
of Drayton is much to be desired. Suckling is accessible 
in the edition by Mr. Carew Hazlitt (1892). The World ai 
luction, a play by ‘ Michael Field,’ announced by Messrs. 
Hacon and Ricketts, is, I take it a new publication ; the 
Fair Rosamond of ¢ Michael Field’ was published more than 
ten years ago. 

Everybody, of course, is reading the Few Memories ot 
Miss Mary Anderson (Mrs. de Navarro). This is not, how- 
tver, the first account that we have had of the artistic 
career of this lady. It is the best, but not the first. 
Twelve years ago a Mr. J. M. Farrar wrote a monograph 
on the subject, and this was followed two years later by 
another from the pen of Mr. William Winter, the American 
dramatic critic, 

A Torquay paper has been publishing some reminis- 
fences, by a lady, of C harles Kingsley. The well-known 
stanzas, beginning ‘My fairest child, I have no song to 
give you, were, the writer tells us, addressed by Kingsley 
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to one of his nieces. Bat why does the lady mis-quote 
the last of the three stanzas in the following amazing 
fashion — 

Be good, sweet maid 

And let who will be clever, 

Do noble things, 

Not act [sic] them all day long, 

And so make life, death, 

And that last [sic] for ever 

One grand sweet song. 
In the way of misquotation, this absolutely ‘ takes the 
cake.’ It is true neither to Kingsley’s first version of the 
stanzas, nor to the last, as given in the collected Poems 
(1889). 

In his Last Years of St. Andrews (which figured in a 
morning newspaper lately as T’he Last Years of St. Andrew), 
Dr. Boyd tells a story of which he gives Whately as the 
hero. A certain author had asked Whately how he liked 
a book of his. ‘The reply was: ‘ Ah, good is not the word 
to apply tosuch a book as that!’ This is an excellent story 
mangled and misapplied. The tale is told of Henry 
Compton, the actor, to whom a brother player had once 
said : ‘Was my acting good ?’—to which came the charac- 
teristic answer: ‘Well—hum! la! Good is not the 
word !’ 


CORRESPON DENCE 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK 
(To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 25th March, 1896. 

SIR,—A movement is afoot, beginning in France and 
threatening to extend elsewhere, for assimilating the pronun- 
ciation of ancient and modern Greek. Taught in this way, 
ancient Greek would be just as useful a literary training and 
passport to the classics, and would at the same time enable a 
student to make himself understood over a great part of the 
East. At present a senior classic would be quite unintelligible 
to an Athenian cabman or a Cretan innkeeper. Modern Greek 
is almost a /¢gua franca in the East and might be acquired by 
any fifth-form boy with scarcely an instant’s extra trouble. 
Modern Greek is, moreover, melodious, while our version of 
ancient Greek is a hideous jargon. The Western pronunciation 
was invented arbitrarily by Erasmus, and the only argument in 
favour of it is that the modern Greek pronunciation may be 
equally incorrect. The poet Philemon is adduced, who made 
sheep bieat, ‘Se, Se,’ which in modern Greek would be pro- 
nounced ‘ Vee, Vee,’ a sound never yet expressed by any self- 
respecting sheep. But we have kept the modern Greek version 
of upsilon in derived words—we say physic, not phusic. 
And the pronunciation of all languages varies, or develops, 
in process of time. We do not talk like Henry VIII., nor 
do the modern French like Saint Louis. The question 
is, which of the two is likely to come nearest to the 
original pronunciation: a Dutch wiseacre in the sixteenth 
century, or a people which has talked Greek continuously since 
the days of Homer. Liturgical Greek, moreover, is the most 
conservative factor imaginable, and lends all its weight to the 
side of the modern Greek pronunciation.—I am, etc. 

HERBERT VIVIAN. 

P.S.—Since writing to the above, I hear that the modern 
pronunciation of Greek is to be introduced into all French 
lycées concurrently with that of Erasmus. But this will only 
breed confusion. 


EGYPT—NO. I (1896) 


[To the Editor of The National Observer} 
London, 24th March, 1896. 
S1r,—The least fairy-like portion of Lord Cromer’s report, 
and that most provocative of profane language, is of course 
where he refers to the bottling up of his hard-earned economies. 
I say Azs advisedly, for had it not been for Sir Evelyn Baring 
the said economies would not now exist. Your readers, sir, 
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must be sick of the subject. I know I am, and so, no wonder, 
is our Consul-General. ‘Foi reasons which I have frequently 
explained on previous occasions,’ says he plaintively, ‘the con- 
version economies cannot be touched ... The result of the 
present system is that progress will be somewhat retarded. 
Nevertheless, considered exclusively on its own merits, the 
extinction of the debt is unquestionably a desirable object to 
attain.” Now is not this a bright example of the true 
philosophical spirit? Fortune’s spoilt child cannot have his 
moon, but thankful for small mercies heroically abstains from 
weeping ! 

And yet, if I may venture to say so, it is to this same 
iniquitous debt, which Lord Cromer so ungratefully wishes 
to extinguish, that Egypt owes her present state of incipient 
salvation. Was it not the loadstone that attracted inter- 
vention? Verily sentiment and finance are as incongruent to 
each other as half-boiled water and whisky. 

In 1882 England undertook what at the time was pretty 
generally regarded as a forlorn hope. Our dear friends across 
the channel thought so at all events, since they declined to 
join us. The British bull-dog went for the Arabi monster with 
characteristic determination, but the Gallic poodle tucked his 
tail in between his shaven hind quarters and incontinently 
bolted. The Arabi monster turned out to be but a poor kind 
of Chimera after all, but that does not affect the argument. 
Everybody felt convinced, a frior7, that the Egyptian patriot 
was a regular fire-eater, so the forlorn hope theory stands 
good. 

And a forlorn hope it was, too, in a sense. I had seven 
years experience of the difficulties that surrounded English 
officials in Egypt, so claim to know something about the matter. 
’Twas ceaseless worry, trouble and vexation of spirit; but of 
one thing there was no doubt. If any other steersman than he 
who still holds it had had his hand on the helm (Nile rudders 
are about treble the width of those in use elsewhere, and pro- 
portionately difficult to handle), the good ship Occupation 
would almost certainly have come to grief. Of Lord Cromer’s 
skill as a pilot there can be no question—the comparatively 
safe anchorage he has conducted us to sets that question at 
rest—but I had, and nevertheless still have, doubts regarding 
certain portions of the course he has followed. Very likely if 
my course had been adopted the vessel would still be rotting 
on some mudbank or lying shattered at the foot of a rapid, but 
whether they be right or wrong it is impossible to ignore one’s 
convictions. 

With this preamble, I beg your kind leave, sir, to set forth 
as briefly as may be a few of the points of divergence between 
Lord Cromer’s course and that I should steer were I (O wild 
conception !) to be entrusted with the handling of the Egyptian 
tiller. 

(1) The ignorant improvident land-owning fellah as a rule is 
in the toils of the money-lender, usually a Jew, Greek, or 
Levantine, who makes use of the law to coerce his childlike 
virtue. It is simply an atrocious, abominable shame that 
justice should be prostituted in this manner. Lord Cromer 
admits that the evil is very great, but admits that ‘ protective 
legislation ina case of this sort is very likely to fail.’ If that 
be so, then let protective legislation cease to extend its agis 
over the dastardly usurer. Let the goose and the gander be 
served with the same sauce! He goes cn to say, ‘ The judges 
are, of course, bound by the text of the code which they have 
to administer. They cannot go outside that text’ If the 
judges cannot administer justice equitably it is for him to 
devise a means that will enable them to doso. If the grievance 
is irremediable in the ordinary way, let him be the Deus ex 
machina. Having adduced some remarkable illustrations of 
the way the law helps the usurer, Lord Cromer contents him- 
self with suggesting some trumpery palliatives utterly unworthy 
of his genius. 

(2) The taxing of salt is a vile way of raising money, especially 
in a land of vegetarians. The Salt Department should be 
abolished at any cost, and so should the beggarly impost on 
date trees. The amount involved is small, comparatively 
speaking, and could easily be obtained in other ways without 
pressing on the very poorest class. 

(3) Owing to various causes, including frost, there is to be a 
deficit of £E.120,000 in the accounts of the Daira-Sanieh this 
year, instead of a surplus of £E.112,000, as in 1894—a differ- 
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ence approaching a quarter of a million sterling. Why cannot 
the sugar-cane be insured, or some other means adopted to 
prevent so startling a discrepancy? A portion of the surplus 
in good years should be set apart in order to meet Possible 
losses in future bad years. 

(4) Lord Cromer tells us exultingly that the provincial towns 
are to be endowed with water companies, and a little further on 
be wails the relegation of the project for draining the City of 
Cairo to the Grecian Kalends. Does he consider the daily 
pouring of an unlimited quantity of water into thickly inhabited 
towns, where no channels exist for its removal when fouled 
and rendered poisonous, an unmixed blessing? If so, | regret 
to be obliged to differ with him. In my humble Opinion, an 
unlimited water-supply without sewers is certain to enhance 
the death-rate. 

My list is by no means exhausted, but I greatly fear, Sir, that 
your forbearance must be approaching that condition.—] am 
etc., PYRAMID, 


REVIEWS 
A GALLANT SEAMAN 


Life and Letters of the late Admiral Sir Bartholomew James 
Sulivan, K.C.B Edited by his Son, HENRY Norway 
SULIVAN. London: Murray. 


Scarcely ever before has naval literature of all kinds been 
so popular as it is just now, and biographies of leading naval 
officers are beginning to take their share of the flowing tide, 
Naval biography has seldom been committed to hands which 
have been capable and at the same time qualified ; and the 
close of the lives of the noble sailors who flourished in the 
great French wars seemed also to have closed the era of re. 
cording the naval life, and to have left a mere sporadic growth 
of memoirs before the public. If there is now such reviving 
interest in the naval life as the appearance of the work before 
us seems to promise, there is also cause, if not justification, 
for the hiatus which has been apparent in that form of litera: 
ture. The biographies of the seamen whose memories are 
still cherished amongst us were episodes in a great war 
history ; and apart from fighting and the practice of it, the 
lives of seamen were understood to be of small interest. 
That idea has prevailed down to the present time; so the 
seaman whose life is unconnected with any war story is 
allowed to pass away without leaving a mark behind him. 
Then, again, the war story {being in our day meagre as 
far as the British Navy is concerned, lives which may 
have been intrinsically of great interest and value to 
posterity are left untouched. Some genius will possibly arise 
to show how deeply interesting and instructive a naval 
biography may be which has nothing to do with any war 
story—how nobility, truth, humour, and pathos permeate lives 
chiefly spent on board ship, and altogether unconnected with 
adventure or peril of any kind. There is, however, a special 
difficulty in writing the biography of a modern naval officer. 
If he becomes what is termed a distinguished man he passes 
into high office and is absorbed in departmental life at a com 
paratively early age. Unless he Jeaves a diary behind hin, 
or unless there is a Boswell to watch him, his acts and thoughts 
become indistinguishable from those of his colleagues i 
office; or if it be possible to separate them, public policy 
demands that the separation shall be concealed. If, howeve', 
the hypothetical subject of a naval biography takes in his later 
years what is called high command instead of high office he 
becomes just a cog-wheel of the great naval machine, his 
liberty of action is curtailed, and his individuality suppressed 
The result is that it is the younger life of the naval officer 
that is the most interesting part of it, and it is not necessaly 
that he should rise either to high office or high command in 
order that the story of his career may deserve attention 
admiration. Mr. Henry Norman Sulivan in ‘editing, as be 
modestly puts it, his father’s life has had three advantage 
It is strongly entwined with a war story; his father did n0! 
reach high office or high command, and the record coul 
be left chiefly in his father’s own words. The character 
displayed is one of great simplicity ; of strong conviction, 
extreme sense of duty, warm affection and tenderness; but 
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with that kind of individuality wbich separates a man from his 
fellows without being powerful enough to command his fellows 
to follow him. | 

Admiral Sir Bartholomew James Sulivan, K.C.B., lived for 
eighty years, from 1810 to 1890, but of his life from his birth 
till the year 1831 there is but a mere sketch—his autobiography 
_and from 1855 till his death the son can only record an outline 
of his father’s career. Practically therefore twenty-four years 
of naval life are dealt with, but the bulk of the book is taken up 
with the Campaigns in the Baltic of 1854-5 where tne material 
has been ample; the story is then told, and the character then 
displayed by the late Admiral’s own pen. . 

In Admiral Sulivan’s day there were two methods of entering 
the Navy, the ordinary way by nomination of a captain, in 
whose ship the youngster generally served as his frofegé ; and 
through the Naval College at Portsmouth and by examination. 
The latter candidates were called collegians and in joining 
their first ships generally found that they were nobody’s 
friends. Sulivan was a collegian, but very soon lived down the 
distrust with which the eccentric Sir John Phillimore of the 
Thetis at first received him. One of the lieutenants was Robert 
FitzRoy, and the friendship then established between the boy 
and the man determined the future career of Sir Bartholomew. 
The friendship carried him into the eag/e in her celebrated 
voyage, and left him for his life attached tothe special branch 
of the naval profession known as the ‘ Surveying Service.’ He 
became in FitzRoy’s words ‘an excellent observer, calculator, 
and surveyor’ and the early forties found him in command of 
the Philome/ brig inthe River Plate These were the troublous 
times when Rosas defied the combined powers of France and 
England and closed the River Parana with a chained obstruction 
at Obligado which powerful batteries were erected on the bank 
to protect. Sulivan the surveyor became the pivot on which 
all operations turned, and in the bloody fight that resulted 
in forcing the barrier, the P///omel practically led. He tells 
the story himself most lucidly, and with an admirable simplicity 
and ingenuousness. ‘ Through the merciful providence of God,’ 
he says, he was ‘ preserved through scenes of bloodshed where 
many have been called away ;’ and it may be said that to the 
bottom of his soul this trust in a ‘ Merciful Providence’ guided 
his life. For months after Obligado Sulivan was in and out 
of every ship in the squadron, teaching them to thread their 
way through the intricate and dangerous channels with which 
the river abounded ; and generally under fire wherever the 
pilotage was most hazardous and the need of a cool head 
most pressing. Captain Hotham wrote of him that ‘he 
astonished English as well as French by his energy and 
activity. He piloted the Gorgon into places heretofore deemed 
impregnable.’ He was made a captain for his services in 
the Philemel but the higher rank made surveying employ- 
ment more difficult to obtain, and he did not go to sea 
again till the Russian War broke out in 1854. Then he 
was appointed to the little paddle-wheel steamer the Lrght- 
ning, one of the oldest in the Navy, slow, but not really 
unsuitable for the work to be done. He was sent to the 
Baltic under the orders of Sir Charles Napier, who supposed 
he did not in the least want him, gave him at first the cold 
shoulder and employed him chiefly in providing and carrying 
bullocks and other stock for the supply of the fleet. Sulivan 
bitterly felt, but never resented, the indignities placed upon 
him. He was too generous to impute malice to his Commander- 
in-Chief and with the highest sense of duty bided his time until 
ot Charles Napier became conscious that of all necessities for 
any success in the campaign, the presence of the Ligh/ning 
stood first ; and that it was impossible to conceive of a man 
more entirely fitted to put a soul into her than Bartholomew 
Sulivan was. Henceforth, under Dundas as under Napier, the 
surveying captain was the pioneer of every reconnoitring 
operation ; drew the first fire of every discovered battery ; 
buoyed every rock which might impede the progress of the 
ships ; and sketched or completed the plan of every attack that 
rs made. Without doubt Sulivan’s was the controlling mind in 
aula — of war in the north, and any decision of his was 
ite i lowever debate might arise over it. But leading a 
ante a0 activity, bodily and mental, and | earing as it 
dais se of the war upon his shoulders, serenity never 
calming Ph eft his mind, He found great rest and peace in 

€ fears and cultivating the friendships of the Finnish 
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peasants whose homes he made acquaintance with in the out- 
lying islands with which the Baltic is studded ; and while 
prosecuting his duty with an unflinching hand, no man ever 
more tenderly commiserated the troubles that it brought upon 
a population innocent of any provocation. His letters from the 
Baltic are indeed the disclosure of all the thoughts which 
ought to fill the mind of a gallant seaman. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


Constantinople. By EDWARD A. GROSVENOR. London: 
Low. 


This important work is the most elaborate account which has 
yet appeared in English on Constantinople in the nineteenth 
century. Fortunately the Byzantines, who had an irordinate 
admiration for their capital, have left us several very minute 
and graphic descriptions of it as it was under the Greek 
Emperors, and Gylius has bequeathed an admiraple descrip- 
tion of the city as he saw it a little over a hundred years 
after its conquest by the Turks. Professor Grosvenor gives a 
remarkably complete picture of the city and its inhabitants in 
what may be called its transition period, for until 1850 no 
important changes had been made in the manners and costumes 
of the people, and by so doing has rendered valuable service 
not only to the learned few but also to visitors to one of the 
most interesting and extraordinary of cities. It may be 
objected that Mr. Grosvenor’s style is a trifle florid, not to say 
old-fashioned, and that he occasionally allows himself to be 
carried away by his enthusiasm into making word-pictures 
which are not quite as accurate as they are brilliant. On the other 
hand when he descends from poetry to prose, and deals with 
facts he proves himself the master of his subject. The book is 
divided into three sections : tne historical, in which Mr. Grosve- 
nor sketches with considerable brilliance the rise of the city 
from the earliest period to the present time ; the second treats of 
the remaining Byzantine antiquities; and the third and 
last of those monuments which owe their existence to the 
Turkish Sultans. We commend to those who are _inter- 
ested in architecture the Professor’s very interesting description 
of the rarely visited Mosque of the Kutchouk Aya Sophia or 
Little St. Sophia, one of the most perfect specimens of Byzan- 
tine architecture in existence. Its interior recalls that of St. 
Vitale at Ravenna, and even when first built by Justinian in 
the seventh century it was considered a gem of artistic beauty. 
This church, which was dedicated to SS. Bacchus and Sergius, 
remained almost constantly in the hands of the Latins until 
the city passed into the possession of the Turks, when it was 
converted into a mosque. Another ex-church to which Mr. 
Grosvenor Calls particular attention is the Kachrier Djami, or 
Church of the Chora, situated near the land walls. Externally 
unpretentious, even ugly, its interior is a revelation of colour 
and beauty. Toanks to the liberality of the present Sultan 
and to the industry of Hamdi Key, Minister of Fine Arts, its 
lovely mosaics and frescoes of the thirteenth century have 
been uncovered. These mosaics rival those of St. Mark’s at 
Venice in brilliance, and are of the greatest importance as 
illustrating the influence of Byzantine art upon the early Italian 
school of painting. It is said that this little church was the 
original model for the famous Basilica at Venice. 

When Constantinople fell into the hands of the Turks it con- 
tained not less than six hundred churches, a vast number of 
which were destroyed, but something like two hundred of them 
still exist, converted into mosques and other ecciesiastical 
buildings connected with the worship of Islam. Of these St. 
Sophia is of course not only the most famous but the most 
magnificent. Needless to say that in a work of the character 
under review this extraordinary monument does not receive 
the justice which has been accorded to it by Messrs. Lethaby 
and Swainson in their noble monograph, Zhe Church of 
Sancta Sophia, Constantinople, but Mr. Grosvenor renders his 
description of the famous old church very interesting by the 
introduction of many curious and little known legends and 
anecdotes. We may regret that all the glorious mosaics which 
once covered its dome and roof have been covered up, but it 
is some consolation to know that when Paspati restored the 
Church in 1852, careful tracings were made of them and that 
they were subsequently misked with a gold paste without 
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any injury being done to them, a concession to art on the part 
of Sultan Abd-ul-Mejid worthy of the highest praise when we 
consider the abhorrence in which Mohammedans hold repre- 
sentations of the human frame. Mr. Grosvenor does not 
allow himself to be carried away in his admiration for the old 
Byzantine buildings to the extent of refusing justice to the 
splendid mosques which the Mohammedans have built since 
the conquest, and of which the finest is undoubtedly the Soulie- 
manyé, which by reason of the perfection of proportions and 
the wealth of materials with which it is constructed deserves the 
reputation of being one of the most beautiful monuments of 
Eastern art in existence. 

By calling attention to the beautiful tiles which still exist in 
many mosques and notably in the Yeni Valideh Djami and 
Rustem Pasha Djami, Mr. Grosvenor may possibly be the 
means of something being done for their better preservation. 
Notwithstanding an iradé issued some time ago by the present 
Sultan making it a felony to detach the fine old Persian tiles 
from the walls of the mosques, a great quantity are still 
picked out by the Mollahs and sold to foreigners. The 
Yeni Valideh Djami is not sufficiently known to English 
visitors, who pass it on their way to St. Sophia without paying it 
much attention. It is really a most beautiful building worthy 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s enthusiastic encomiums. 
Its minarets are the most beautiful in Constantinople, so 
amazingly slender, high and tapering, and their lace-like 
galleries the perfection of elegance. Internally it is lined 
with lovely tiles, light and dark blue tints prevailing. 

The turbehs or tombs which surround the various imperial 
mosques have evidently greatly interested the Professor, for he 
gives more space to them than will be found in jany’ other 
English work on Constantinople. They are so interesting 
that a volume could easily be exclusively devoted to them. 
Among the finest is the one built by Sultan Soulieman for the 
famous Roxelana. Under a marvellous Persian shawl, the 
colours of which are still brilliant after a lapse of nearly four 
centuries, stands the coffin containing the remains of this 
famous Princess. Mr. Grosvenor, however, is in error when he 
describes Roxelana as having been ‘lifted by the caprice of 
fortune from the slave-mart to be the consort of the Sultan. 
Recent investigation proves that she was a Russian captive 
hence her name of Roxelana or Russelana, and there is reason 
to believe that she was not a Mohammedan but that like 
Safiyeh, the Christian wife of Sultan Murad III., who by the 
way was a Venetian, she remained true to the faith of her 
birth to the end. Safiyeh is buried in the beautiful hexagonal 
monument or turbeh of Murad III. at St. Sophia. Her com- 
patriots used to call her the Baffa, and the Genoese and Venetian 
archives contain many curious allusions to her kindness and 
generosity to her fellow Christians. 

Mr. Grosvenor is quite right when he frankly admits that the 
Treasury kept in the Old Seraglio is unworthy of its reputation. 
No doubt two centuries ago it was the richest storehouse of 
jewellery in the world, but the misfortune through which the 
Ottoman Empire has recently passed has reduced its splendour 
very considerably ; nevertheless, it contains a wonderful collec- 
tion of curios ; a great deal of costly jewellery and an incredible 
quantity of china, mostly Sevres of the best period, pre- 
sented to the Sultans by Louis XV. and Louis XVI. The 
Museum of Antiquities which was begun by Fethi Pasha, under 
Abd-ul-Mejid, and which has received considerable extension, 
thanks to the generosity of Abd-ul-Hamid, is of paramount 
interest. It contains the sarcophagi from Sidon, of which Mr, 
Grosvenor gives us excellent photographs. These sarcophagi 
are seven in number and of extraordinary beauty, especially 
the so-called sarcophagus of Alexander the Great, which prob- 
ably belonged to one of his generals, and the sides of which 
are covered with the most exquisite bas-reliefs, representing 
scenes from the Greco-Persian wars. Mr. Grosvenor seems to 
think that it may indeed have been the sarcophagus of 
the conqueror of the ancient world. These sarcophagi are 
objects not only of beauty but of the greatest mystery, for 
not a vestige of inscription remains upon any one of them. 
Taken as a whole and in spite of its numerous errors, Mr. 
Grosvenors book deserves much praise and should find its 
place in every well selected library. It is essentially a standard 
work, the result of many years of enthusiastic research. Some 
objection has been taken tothe manner in which Mr. Grosvenor 
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spells Turkish names, but this is hypercriticism. The Turkis} 
language is essentially euphonic and he spells it best who in 
pronounces it. The reviewer has now before him not less than 
ten works on Turkey in five different languages and in no ts 
of them is a single Turkish word spelt uniformly. As aq matte 
of fact there can be no rule for absolutely correct spellii 


; . 1g of 
any Oriental language with the letters of our alphabet, te 
illustrations are mostly from photographs, a fact which doe 

; 5 


not deteriorate from their value, as they are of course far more 
accurate than the usual fancy sketches of Constantinople with 
which we are all too familiar and which give so false an 
impression of the real city and above all of the costumes of its 
inhabitants, costumes alas which are disappearing day by day. 
The omission of notes and of the names of authorities from 
which the Professor derived his information is to be reyretteq 
In another edition of his work Professor Grosvenor would do 
well to improve an otherwise remarkable book by carefully re- 
vising his quotations and above all by excising at least half hig 
adjectives. 


A PERFERVID SCOT 


Father Archangel of Scotland, And other Essays. 
R, B, CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


By G. and 
London: Black. 


It is curious what an interest the Scottish character has for 
the Scotsman himself, how prone he is to study it with a specu- 
lative curiosity that has usually quite an air of being impartial. 
He looks at it from outside, tries to explain and account for it, 
as though it were something he had come upon in his walks 
abroad. We are not thinking now of the writing fraternity 
who have lately served up the ‘cauld kail het again’ of their 
parochial fiction with such persistence. These have for the 
most part neither the standpoint nor the mental apparatus 
of criticism, being merely Kodakers on the spot. It is in the 
wiser kind of Scotsman who refrains from writing books that 
one often finds the best example of this bias. Stevenson, how- 
ever, must be named among writers, whose pages from first to 
last are bright with many an illuminating side-glance at his 
own folk and their ways. Tocall this ‘self-consciousness’ will 
hardly serve where the personal detachment is so complete, nor 
does a merely descriptive phrase give any reason for the fact 
described. Two things which may well stimulate to such 
pre-occupation are fairly obvious. The difference b<tween 
himself and the man of the South comes as a surprise to the 
Scot abroad in these parts for the first time; also he perceives 
that the Englishman has formed his views regarding the nature 
of the difference upon singularly imperfect information. He 
seems to him, indeed, to have lost all power of thinking about 
the matter, by reason of his infatuation for the one word of Scots 
that he knows—a word taken from the Scotsman’s own vocabu- 
lary and used ina sense that is only vernacular in Newcastle, 
if even there. And whether you give to the word ‘canny’ its 
Scottish or its English meaning, it plainly has the history of 
Scotland, the Border ballads, the ‘Forty-five’ and a good part of 
the Dictionary of National Biography, all against it. It also has 
against it the traditional opinion of Europe, where the memory 
still lingers of days when to be a Scotsman was to be a born 
traveller, a soldier of fortune, the most haphazard and cosmo 
politan of men. He wasa grave philosopher of Italy and a man 
versed in affairs who wrote the words ferfervidum ingen 
Scotorum several centuries ago. What has happened in the 
interval, that these words of Vico’s are current to-day largely 
because they are felt to involve an agreeable paradox ! The 
question is the beginning of much knowledge, be the answer 
what it may. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham at any rate is in no doubt as 0 
what has happened. The Reformation and the Covenant and 
the worship of Book (on Sundays) and the Ledger (for the rest 
of the week)—also of course the material progress of the 
century—have produced a breed of Scotsmen who are to him 
a shame and an offence, who have built Glasgow and are ur 
worthy to live anywhere else. From the desert of Moroct’. 
the Pampas of Paraguay, the sleepy villages and forgotten co” 
vents of old Spain, all his thoughts wander back to the greatly 
fallen, the much-wilted land of his birth, and a quite perfervi’ 
contempt for his countrymen is on every occasion remarkabl} 
well expressed. For Mr. Graham is a cunning literary artist 
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he affects a running pen. In truth a more delightfully 


hough , 

: ai book or one so full of wide prospects, knowledge of 
ri . . . ° 

. ‘ngs, and a certain sardonic vivacity of wit, we have not 
thins» * 


often read. Most of these essays treat ‘ chiefly of Spain and 
cpanish America, and very likely the subjects would have 
! \ded little for pleasure or profit in ordinary hands. As it iS, 
yielc : , a 

‘vhoever reads the book once will read it twice. The matter is 
of varied interest, from Father Archangel—one George Leslie 
df Aberdeen, who (aged nine) was sent to school in Paris 
nore Scottico), and there, convinced by another boy, reverted 
from the Calvinism of his parents to the ns apeareneny of his 
companion, became famous on the Continent as ‘the Scotch 
preacher, and came back with a mandate to rescue his dear 
native land from the perfidious Calvin—to the fast-vanishing 
race of the Gauchos and the peculiar anatomy and disposition 
of their horses. We gather that Mr. Graham, like the Gaucho 
and the Arab who have been his comrades, is a bold rider and 
knows a horse. Of the essays contributed by Mrs. Graham 
we need only say that they add much to the charm of the 
hook ; their wistfulness and sympathy with the spiritual life of 
old times making, especially if they be read alternately with 
the others, a pleasant sense of cloistered peace. One thing 
more. Mr. Graham remarks that ‘ Nature or fate is prodigal 
of men’ in a vicious fashion of her own. For when she has, 
among a million, produced one who is fitted to rule the 
Church or direct his country, ten to one she makes of him a 
pew-opener or engages him in the manufacture of wooden nut- 
megs. We agree that this is very wrong. But Nature (or 
fate) is surely quite as reprehensible when, having produced a 
man who breathes the spirit of the open—of the pampas and 
the desert—and given him varied knowledge and the gifts of a 
writer, she thereafter shoves him into the House of Commons. 
Only sheer anarchy and strange excess could result from such 
an unholy act of violence. Let us have no more on’t; but, 
nstead thereof, a good book now and then: especially that 
history of the Jesuit Fathers of Paraguay. As to Mr. Graham’s 
Coriolanus vein, even his countrymen will forgive him that. 
For we believe they are quite capable of enjoying a joke, if only 
t be serious enough. 


FICTION 


sy A. CONAN DOYLE, 


. The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. 
Newnes. 

2. John Ellicombe’s Temptation. By the Hon. Mrs. CHETWYND 
and W. H. WILKINS. Bliss. 

3. Tie Wood of the Brambles. By FRANK MATHEW. Lane. 

|. The Red Republic. By R. W. CHAMBERS. Putnam. 

3 The Creed of Philip Glyn. By the Hon. Mrs. ALAN 

BRODRICK. Ward and Downey. 
). A Manand a Woman. By STANLEY WATERLOO, Redway. 


I. Since the tremendous adventures of Major Gahagan there 
has been no such narrative of derring-do as we owe to the modest 
and most convincing recital of this old Napoleonic soldier. 
Although fortune raised him to no higher post than the com- 
mand of a brigade (his title is used in the English sense through- 
out) Colonel Etienne Gerard came frequently under the observa- 
tion of the Emperor and bore himself on all occasions with the 
gallantry, mixed ever with the graine de folic gue les Francais 
aiment, beseeming a hussar and an officer. Mr. Wollen’s 
illustrations add much to the pleasure of this diverting book. 
The scene in which Gerard and his English friend, the ‘ Bart.,’ 
who have hit on the notable expedient of playing cards which 
shall be the other’s prisoner of war, are interrupted at the very 
Crisis of the game by the unsympathetic Wellington going the 
‘ound of his outposts, and that in which the Brigadier’s stroke for 
iberty at Dartmoor is interrupted by the unlucky rencontre with 
the Bristol prizefighter, are admirably pictured. When the Bart. 
and the Brigadier meet again, each having been sent with 
“etachments from their respective armies to hang a certain 
narauder who has been obnoxious to both, the Frenchman relates 
is adventures as a prisoner in England. ‘ They area very sin- 
Sular People, these English. Although he knew that I had been 


engaged j . 
is ge in twelve campaigns, yet Iam sure that the Bart. thought 
more highly of me because I had had an affair with the 


Bri -_ : 
"stol Bustler. He told me too that the colonel who presided 


VEE Pike pcces : P . . 
his court-martial for playing cards with a prisoner 
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acquitted him of neglect of duty, but nearly broke him because 
he thought he had not cleared his trumps before leading his 
suit. Yes, they are indeed a singular people.’ It was fated 
that in this petty business with the freebooter Gerard should 
lose his friendly enemy. ‘Alas for my poor Bart! I had 
met him but twice, and yet he was a man very much after 
my heart. I have always had a regard for the English for the 
sake of that one friend. A braver man and a worse swordsman I 
have never met.’ It were superfluous to touch on the Brigadier’s 
experiences in more detail. It was his fortune to see and 
converse with the two great heroes of the time, and the 
appearances of Napoleon and Wellington on the scene are timely 
and characteristic. Nor less happy, though much chequered, 
were his relations with the sex, Even the German lady whose 
patriotism played him so scurvy a trick after the Russian cam- 
paign had a tenderness for her victim. ‘How she blossomed 
out in my presence, this woman, like a flower before the sun ! 
She lit up the room with her beauty. She must have read my 
admiration in my eyes, and it seemed to me that I also could 
see something of the same sort in her own. Ah! my friends, 
I was no ordinary-looking man when I was in my thirtieth 
year. ... And then I had a manner. Some women are to 
be approached in one way and some in another, just as a 
siege is an affair of fascines and gabions in hard weather and 
of trenches in soft. But the man who can mix daring with 
timidity, who can be outrageous with an air of humility and 
presumptuous with a tone of deference, that is the man 
whom mothers have to fear. For myself, | felt I was the 
guardian of the lovely lady, and knowing what a dangerous 
man I had to deal with, I kept strict watch upon myself. Still 
even a guardian has privileges, and I did not neglect them. 
Here we must take leave of the good Gascon, hoping that the 
reader may follow his exploits in detail, as admirably and 
idiomatically set forth by the present chronicler. 

2. John Ellicombe’s Temptation is a thoroughly reasonable, 
readable novel. The work is careful throughout, the charac- 
terisation clever, the conversations natural and interesting, and 
the plot is worked out with mastery of handling and a due 
sense of proportion. John Ellicombe inherits the Manor 
House from his aunt. The inheritance changes his life from 
that of a poor dry-as-dust lawyer to that of a country squire. 
He finds living at his gates a widow, one Mrs. Lawson, whom 
he has known as a ‘ fair, rosy, pretty child” She was provided 
for during his aunt’s lifetime, but old Mrs. Ellicombe having 
died without a will, John Ellicombe has come into the money 
and the estate, and Mrs. Lawson is left almost penniless. 
With her John Ellicombe falls in love in his slow steady 
way. The young widow of a distant relation of the hero, 
hearing of his accession to fortune, comes to quarter herself 
on him. He persuades Mrs. Lawson and her daughter to 
come and keep house for him and protect him from the 
widow. ‘Mrs. Clarke was an undeniably handsome woman 
and in her way a clever one too, albeit with the cleverness 
which is liable to overreach itself. She was a woman who 
was generally admired and seldom loved. She never forgot 
herself for a moment. Her manners were artificial, so was 
her smile, and she had the most absolute disregard for 
truth that it is possible to conceive. An untruth sprang to 
her lips without rhyme or reason, and she was never ashamed 
of being found out.’ With her three little girls—all excel- 
lently portrayed, by the way—she takes up her abode at the 
Manor House, and Mr. Ellicombe’s affection for Mrs. Lawson 
grows as he contrasts her with the showy, worldly, worthless 
woman. His temptation comes to him when he finds by 
accident that his aunt has left him a letter desiring him to 
hand over the whole property to Mrs. Lawson. He fears 
to tell the truth to the lady of his love lest she should 
think of his desire to marry her as prompted only by the 
desire to possess the Manor House and its revenues, and to 
this temptation he yields. But the truth comes to light 
through the agency of one of Mrs. Clarke’s children, Dottie, a 
most charming creation. She possesses herself of the paper 
and takes it to Mrs. Lawson. Mr. Ellicombe’s confidential 
clerk, Davies, is the means at last of adjusting matters. There 
is a sub-plot of romantic interest concerning Mrs. Lawson’s 
dauzhter and the penniless Lord Holmhurst, and the diffi- 
culties in the way of this romance are smoothed by the 
discovery that the young lady is a person of fortune. All the 
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characters have been carefully studied and are presented with 
a strong yet temperate realism. In brief, a book well worth 
writing and well worth reading. 

3. Crowded with incoherent incident, carelessly built and 
imperfectly balanced, Zhe Wood of the Brambles is yet a 
notable book if only for the correctness and brightness of the 
local colour and for the spirit of long-gone days that breathes in 
every page. Its very incoherence indeed adds to its veri- 
similitude, for events are reported pellmell and in no orderly 
sequence, seeming to happen as things do happen truly in this 
rough-and-tumb!e world of reality. The hero, Sir Dominick 
Davern, the heir of a poor but noble Irish house, finds himself 
involved against his will in the Revolution of ’98, and the 
adventures that befall him are so annoying yet so trivial, so 
commonplace yet so tragic, that one might almost kLelieve the 
book to be a history instead of a work of fiction. The worst of 
it is that the author appears to have got tired of his story after 
about four hundred and fifty pages and to have hurriedly 
wound it up with an epilogue and to have sent the whole thing 
by the next parcels post to his publisher. A little condensing 
in the body of the book, a little elaboration at the finish—these 
would have made all the difference. Yet in its terrible one- 
volume thickness 7he Wood of the Bramdles holds so much 
good work that we can heartily recommend it. Mr. Frank 
Mathew has done well here but not well enough. He has 
trusted too much to inspiration and has not sufficiently assimi- 
lated the contents of his note-book. What he wants is a saving 
faith in the power and importance of a centra! idea. Let him 
choose his central ideacarefully and group his incidents round it, 
subordinating them duly tothe central and dominating motive ; 
then let him chalk out a plain and straightforward course for 
himself among the incidents he has imagined, refusing himself 
luxury of any straying from that path, and he will give usa 
book as much better than Zhe Wood of the Brambles as The 
Wood of the B-ambles is than most of the books that crowd 
the reviewer’s table. 

4. The Red Republic would, to our thinking, have been a 
better novel if Mr. R, W. Chambers had omitted one-half of his 
historical details. The story of the Commune of 1871 is too 
fresh on the minds of many to form a picturesque background 
to a love-story, and yet this background is made to serve for at 
least half a dozer. novels yearly. The present book is in its 
essential points neither better nor worse than its predecessors. 
Indeed, we lately read a novel of the Commune which in 
workmanship and method bears a startling resemblance to 7he 
Red Republic. Some ot the battle-scenes come within an ace 
of stirring the blood as such scenes should stir it, but fall short 
at the Jast moment, leaving the reader unmoved, with a fatal 
sense of disappointment. The writer is, one feels, hampered 
by his desire to be accurate, and, just as he is about to let 
himself go, remembers that the history of the period is so fresh 
that no licence may be allowed. The personages whose lives 
and loves are here depicted are so much engaged in setting 
forth to each other (and indirectly to the reader) the precise 
political situation that they have no time to develop their 
characters or awake human interest. Phillip Landes, the hero, 
is an American art student of no great courage, whose adven- 
tures are so consistently due to his own lack of enterprise or 
manhood that all sympathy is soon alienated. The heroine is 
rather a childish young person whose chief troubles arise from 
her affection for a cat, which plays a large part in the tale. 
The facts of the book (which belong to history) are too 
numerous; the fiction (which is Mr. Chambers’s) lacks con- 
viction, and leaves the reader with the thought that the 
characters are but puppets moved from one scene of action 
to another merely t> suit the purpose of his plot. 

5- Philip Glyn’s creed was approximately this: if you happen 
to murder your wi’e by refraining from pointing out her mistake 
when she takes laudanum instead of cough mixture, you can 
expiate your crime by going to America for seven years, quite 
privately and as a matter between yourself and your God, 
and you have no occasion to mention a little thing like that 
publicly. It is better to tell the girl you are going to marry, 
because if you did not she might find it out some day for herself 
and then what would shesay? Keith Transome was the gentle- 
man to whom this unfortunate little affairoccurred. He nursed 
the happy illusion that his former wife had been drowned at 
sea; but this bright dream was dispelled by the lady’s reappear- 
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ance just as he was on the point of marrying Jean Bruce. So 
Keith Transome had to go and live with his wife, although she 
drank and was a frightful Bounder and was also, presum 
unfaithful to him. Neither divorce nor separation Seems to 
have occurred to anybody. When Mrs. Keith Transome Was 
got out of the way by that convenient laudanum bottle, Philip 
Glyn and his creed stepped in, and thus a second time Jean’s 
marriage was prevented. After seven years Mr, Transome 
returned. ‘It is so strange,’ said Jean, ‘but the horror has 
gone!’ So she married him and it was all right. The book is 
fairly well written, but is marred by the vein of false sentiment 
which runs through it from first to last. 

6, The man calls her ‘ his own sweetest little biscuit, his bun 
his precious fruit-cake.’ He asks his Wild Rose to havea littl 
more of the chicken salad. ‘Would the Flying Fawn try the 
celery?’ He felt confident ‘that some of the jelly would please 
the palate of the Brown Dove.’ He was a bold bad man, very 
large and exceedingly childish with a strongly developed taste 
for pork and beans. His early life was, we fear, terribly wicked, 
and he married another before he met the ‘Woman’ to whom 
he used the worn, old arguments about the ‘ marriage of souls’ 
which is now so deadly familiar to the novel reader. Forty. 
nately the first wife divorces Grant Harlson, and ‘a man and 
woman’ are made one. After this ceremony which he held to 
be despicable and a sign of ‘Cant’ when it was in connection 
with the first Mrs. Harlson, he calls Jean his ‘ little rhinoceros. 
bird,’ and they both babble of their love to the writer of the 
story, a young man suggestively named ‘Alf.’ ‘Their life’ 
says Alf, on the last page, ‘was of the gold of what is the inner 
life of the better ones of this great new nation of a new con- 
tinent.’ We do not know what Alf means and would suggest 
to the foolish lady who writes under the name of Stanley 
Waterloo that it would be well to study the English language 
before she tries another novel. 


ably, 


LAST YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS 


The Last Years of St. Andrews. 
five Years of St. Andrews. 


By the Author of Zwenty. 
London: Longmans. 


The ‘last years of St. Andrews’ are from Sept. 1890 to 
Sept. 1895, the ‘twenty-five years’ having brought the author's 
reminiscences up to the latter date. We have said reminis 
cences; but autobiography would, in point of fact, be the more 
appropriate word—for both the previous and the present work 
are, to all intents and purposes, autobiographical. Hence, 
indeed, the difficulty we feel in criticising them—especially 
these ‘last years.’ Dr. Boyd takes us so entirely into his con: 
fidence, is so well assured of his reader’s sympathy and interest 
in all his comings and goings, his sayings and doings, that to 
apply strict rules of criticism to his flowing talk and pleasant 
gossip appears almost as unfeeling and unfair as to pronounce 
a rigid sentence on the artless causerie of the familiar frend 
who buttonholes you at the club, or thrusts his arm through 
yours in the Park, and proposes a friendly stroll. Still, the 
man who prints and publishes his causerée cannot plead its att 
lessness in arrest of judgment, and must be content to take his 
chance of literary trial and verdict with other authors. The 
trial, in this case is not difficult, for from first to last the pages 
of this volume are easy reading. And the verdict will not be 
harsh. If there is too much detail of a merely personal kind, 
A. K. H. B. can defend the excess by saying he is writing ‘or 
his friends; and that his friends find an interest in such 
records as these is proved bythe remarkable success of the 
Twenty-five Years—which ran, he tells us, with gratifying 
expedition through three editions in a few months. If we have 
heard some of the stories and incidents before, he, no doubt 
thinks a good anecdote, like a good action, gains by repetition 
We must own to a conviction that we hear just a little too mua 
of Anglican services, bishops, and deans. These appear © 
have a charm for the northern presbyter, which is without 
parallel in ordinary society south of the Tweed, where we take 
our ecclesiastical dignitaries and functions as things of cours 
and ordinary dispensations of Providence, without the admira: 
tion and gratitude that throb in the bosom of Dr. Boyd, whose 
prelatic proclivities, we gather from one or two hints i his 
pages, are regarded with a certain susp'cion by his Presbytera 
brethren. 
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He had, however, the advantage of having for his special 
-.nd—to whose memory he dedicates this book—an English 
os chman worthy of all regard and affection, the late Bishop 
; Winchester. What Dr. Boyd tells us of his intercourse with 
Dr. Thorold and what he quotes from his correspondence, 
convey a strong impression of the bishop’s warmth of heart, 
sound common sense, ability, earnestness, and devotion to duty. 
A gloom is thrown over the later portions of the diary and 
narrative by the references made to the untimely loss of this 
friend, and the sad death of the author’s wife during his own 
dangerous illness. These passages must touch a chord of 
veneralsympathy. But Dr. Boyd seems to have a ‘ recuperative 
power’ and elasticity of spirit which are among the best of helps 
in trouble ; and we hope these years here recorded are not the 
last for him in his grey old town by the wild North Sea. 
Neither St. Andrews, nor ‘the Kirk,’ nor literature, can afford 
to part with A. K. H. B. 


JUDGE LYNCH ON CELEBRITIES OF THE DAY 


Human Do.uments, Character Sketches of Representative Men 
and Women of the Time. By ARTHUR LYNCH. London: 
Dobell. 


Under the title of //man Documents (which smacks omin- 
ously of ‘modernity’ and cheap culture), Mr. Arthur Lynch 
publishes a volume of what he calls character-sketches of repre- 
sentative men and women of thetime. The representative men 
and women are the Prince of Wales, the Kaiser, Mr. John Burns, 
Mr. Tom Mann, Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Stead, Mr. T. P.O’Connor, M. Zola, Mr. Kipling, Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt, Miss Ada Rehan, Mr. Herbert Spencer and Dr. 
Alexander Bain. The range is wide, and Mr. Lynch, equally 
at his ease at every point along it, never fails in assurance and 
aplomb. If Mr. Balfour (to whom alone, it may be observed, 
whether for honour or dishonour, Mr. Lynch concedes the 
prefix Mister) in his love of Cesultory reading and with his skil, 
in skipping, could find time to cast a glance upon these pages, 
he would see what it is to be wholly free from philosophic 
doubt ; and remembering the anecdote of an earlier states 
manand Macaulay, might perchance wish he could beas cock. 
sure of anything as Mr. Lynch is of everything. Only thinking 
of Macaulay he could not forget that behind the cock sureness 
was marvellous wide reading and a miraculous memory ; 
whereas he might suspect that behind Mr. Lynch’s cocksure- 
ness was little but the cheerful audacity of the Irish Celt. Mr. 
Lynch, writing affectionately and familiarly of ‘ T. P.,’ says it is 
impossible to take Mr. O’Connor quite seriously with his round 
face, short nose and exuberant rhetoric. Well, it is difficult to 
take Mr. Lynch himself with complete seriousness. And this 
is well for Mr. Lynch. For if the reader took him quite 
seriously, he would not lightly forgive him the amazing imper- 
tinence and bad taste of his ‘character-sketch’ of the Prince 
of Wales. That a young man earning his living by journalism, 
being called upon to ‘do a series’ of ‘men of the minute’ or 
of the hour or day or week, should occasionally permit him- 
‘lf to pen a string of superficial impertinences about his 
betters who are strangers to him, is not entirely beyond the 
lange of pity and pardon. Yates confessed his offence but 
pleaded mitigating circumstances, and in particular urged an 
argumentum ad hominem in the case of his ‘pen and ink 
portrait ’ of Thackeray. But that a man should deliberately 
print that sort of stuff in a book stamps him, we fear, inefface- 
ably. Mr. Lynch is probably young. If he be not young, his 
case is patlous. But he is probably young. ‘ Herbert Spencer 
isthe third of the world’s thinkers if Aristotle and Kant be 
taken as the first two. For in the perspective of history these 
three figures will stand out clear and immortal beyond all 
others.’ Thus opens the character-sketch of Mr. Spencer. 
Would you not say that the author was young? So in the 
golden prime roared the youngest lions of the Dat/y Telegraph. 
Ur take the peroration which closes the book commenting 
"pon the unmerited eclipse of Dr. Alexander Bain :—One of 
’ mightiest intellects yet vouchsafed to our earth has been 
great part hidden and depressed amidst a community that 
eg Mr, Balfour a great philosopher, Mr. Stead a great 
a. and Robert Ellesmere’s balancing of fatuous 
§tcat psychological proolem, and which still listens to 
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the doctrines of orthodox religion and orthodox education with- 
out the stirring either of laughter or scorn. In this miasma of 
intellect the vigour of the child has not been unimpaired; he 
has grown up cramped, cold and reserved, looking upon the 
world with keen though mournful eyes, aloof and superior, yet 
withering in that bleak superiority, understanding yet not feel- 
ing the play of passions that passes before his vision, yet 
charting down the web of human endeavour with calm and 
gnomic fatality. That would be bad to beat even amid the 
thetoric of T. P.’s own unfading prime. But the stamp of 
youth is on it, if nota very desirable kind of youth—the un- 
tempered enthusiasm, the superiority to orthodoxy, the fine 
jumble of facile aversions. If the conjecture be correct, there 
is hope for Mr. Lynch. He is by no means without shrewd- 
ness. When he has shed his awkward husks of pedantry, 
when he has ceased to spot his paragraphs with French and 
German words, when he has learned some moderation of judg- 
ment and more modesty of manner, when he shows more 
feeling for that perspective of history he talks about, and has 
trained himself to perceive proportion in values—then his 
native shrewdness may enable him to do good work. 


A HERO OF THE REVOLUTION 


Francots-Severin Marceau. By Captain T. G. JOHNSON, I.S.C. 
London: Bell. 


The heroes of antiquity were a favourite topic of revolu- 
tionary eloquence in France, but their virtues both real 
and imaginary found few imitators. Among the leaders of 
ihat ‘vast improvisation’ there were more ‘youthful figures 
of giants,’ to use the words of Victor Hugo, quoted by Cap- 
tain Johnson, than ‘young ideal figures. But there were 
two of them, Hoche and Marceau, unsurpassed in any age 
for the qualities which may be termed heroic, contempt for 
danger, self-abnegation, love of country exalted into a religion, 
and the clemency towards opponents in civil strife which 
is often wanting when other virtues flourish. Of the wild 
drama of the Revolution itself and of its protagonists we 
seem long since to have hcard enough, though much remains 
to be told, and of the men who made their profit of it we have 
memoirs and biographies pouring from the Press in a stream 
which has been swollen immeasurably during the last few years, 
yet public interest in the epoch does not flag, but rather seems 
to increase, and it is well that we should be reminded that the 
Revoluiion had in its armies such men as the subject of this 
volume. 

The future general of the Republic was born at Chartres in 
1769, and was the son of Maitre Marceau Desgraviers, who was 
Registrar of Criminal Justice in that town. He passed a most 
unhappy youth ; neither his father nor mother secm to have felt 
any affection for him, and his half-sister, Emira, was the only 
member of his family who ever bestowed upon him the tender- 
ness which his own nature both demanded and reciprocated 
Before the Revolution he served three years in the army and 
had every opportunity of learning the abuses which then made 
the French army inefficient. He determined in 1788 to abandon 
a service where merit had no chance of advancement, and to 
settle down at Chartres as a lawyer, but being in Paris in the 
next year he was present at the taking of the Bastille and was 
fired with the enthusiasm of the Revolution, and in 1792 began 
his brief but glorious military career. He played his part on 
three scenes, the Eure et Loire, la Vendée, and the Sambre 
and Meuse. Each of these campaigns Captain Johnson sketches 
with minute care and knowledge. The commencement of the 
first was disastrous; the strong frontier foriress of Verdun 
surrendered and Marceau, as the youngest officer present had 
to be the bearer of the flag of truce, but a little later he was 
present at a more memorable episode. 

No readers of the ‘Kampaign in Frankreich’ will have forgot- 
ten Goethe’s account of his own baptism of fire, nor the profound 
reflection that he made at the time that the cannonade at 
Valmy, when the undisciplined troops of the Revolution first 
stood firm against Brunswick’s veterans, marked the opening 
of anew era for Europe. After this the Prussians hesitated 
and fell back, and so keenly did the French push upon them 
that the retreat soon became a rout. The victories of the 
Revolution had begun. 
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But before France could threaten the thrones of Europe she 
had a deadly strife to wage with her own children. The war 
of la Vendée is one of the wildest episodes of that time of 
terror. In the conduct of that war Marceau took a leading 
part, and to his skill and determination it was in great measure 
owing that an end was put to the struggle, from which France 
was bleeding internally, and that she was thus enabled to tree 
some of her best troops for service on the frontiers. Marceau 
was conspicuous among the Republican officers ior the 
humanity with which he conducted the campaign: as a rule, 
their triumphs were followed by rapine and murder. To this 
period velongs the touching episode of Angélique des Mesliers, 
whom Marceau saved from his soldiers only that she might 
fall later on by the hand ot the executioner. It is such 
incidents as these which give to his life the antique flavour 
which seems to cling to it. There is also a kind of Roman 
severity in his whole attitude towards public afiairs. ‘1 preier 
honour to riches ;’ ‘I am the friend of liberty and theretore oi 
order.’ Such were the sentiments he expressed, and in their 
spirit he acted. 

At the close of the war of la Vendée he became betrothed 
to Agathe Lepréctre, daughter of the Comte de Chaieaugiron, 
but her fathe:’s opposition led to the marriage being postponed 
until she was of age: it was never celebrated, for snortly before 
the time fixed for it Marceau feli in battle. 

In the campaign on the Sambre and Meuse, afterwards ex- 
tended beyond the Rhine, Marceau for the first time found 
himself in an important command and face to face with 
generals of established reputation like Kray, and young men 
of genius like the Archduke Charles. ‘Lhe story of this cam- 
paign is admirably and clearly told by Captain Johnson. Aiter 
pushing into Nassau up the valley of the Lahn, Jourdan’s 
forces, of which Marceau commanded the night wing, were 
obliged to fall back. The French generals were hampered 
throughout by a vicious plan of action contrived by Carnot 
and forced upon them by the Committee in Paris. Napoleon’s 
historic compliment to that personage deserves some modifica- 
tion before a just estimate of his services to France can be 
formed: he seems to have been in this case at all events 
an organiser of defeat. Insufficient supplies, inadequate re- 
iuforcements, and ill-designed movements dictated from the 
capital, rendered ineffectual the skill and enthusiasm of 
Marceau and his fellow-generais. The heroic resistance of 
the former saved the army of Jourdan from destruction, but 
his death-bed at Altenkirchen was surrounded by the Austrian 
leaders, the French troops being in full retreat. The Archduke 
Charles paid to his illustrious rival all the honours that one 
brave man can pay to another whose virtues he esteems but 
whom destiny has made his adversary. 

Marceau was but twenty-seven at his death, and with him 
much of what was chivalrous in the revolutionary enthusiasm 
passed away. His career was well worth recording for 
Englishmen, and it could not have been better done than it is 
here. We hope that we may have from the same hand a 
companion volume on Lazare Hoche. They were the twin 
soldiers of liberty, the /ucida sidera of the revolutionary war : 
their setting coincided with and rendered possible the rise 
and predominance of the fiery and malignant planet of 
Napoleon. 


LYRICAL VERSE 


Lyrical Verse from Elizabeth to Victoria. Selected and Edited 
by OSWALD CRAWFURD. With Notes and Index. London : 
Chapman. 


Common parlance has assigned to one volume in the 
admirable ‘Golden Treasury Series’ the rank of ‘Golden 
Treasury’ far excellence. It is with this volume, ‘The Golden 
Treasury of Songs and Lyrics,’ as the compilers of subsequent 
anthologies have no doubt foreseen, that the result of their 
labours will inevitably be compared, even though the ground 
covered be not quite the same. In the case of Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd’s Lyrical Verse from Elizabeth to Victoria, the task 
of collation has proved unexpectedly interesting. Some sixteen 
poets we find represented in the Golden Treasury only, amongst 
them Robert Southey. On the other hand, some forty-five, 
neglected by Professor Palgrave, have been laid under contri- 


bution by Mr. Crawfurd. Amongst the latter who should 
appear but Samuel Johnson? We are pleased to find Samyg 
Johnson inserted ‘lyricis vatibus,’ thanks to his lines, ‘On the 
Death of Mr. Robert Levett.’ Isabel Pagan with ‘Ca: the 
yowes’, Izaak Walton with ‘The Angler’s Wish’, Sheridan 
with ‘Had I a heart for falsehood framed’, Charles Dibgin 
and the Marquis of Montrose are also to be found amongy 
Mr. Crawfurd’s recruits. The only inference we draw js that 
neither of these two volumes was large enough to contain all 
the poetry worthy of inclusion. 

To carry the comparison further suggests that Professor 
Palgrave was more keenly alive than his successor to the duty 
of pressing on the public samples of the work of Messrs, 
Shakespeare, Cowper, Gray, Milton, and above all, Wordsworth, 
Mr. Oswald Crawfurd on the other hand, takes ‘as read’ , 
good many old favourites—e.g., ‘Cherry Ripe.’ His collectign 
is the richer of the two in selections from Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Ben Jonson, and Suckling. Humourous poetry ‘except in the 
very unfrequent instances where a truly poetical tone pervades 
the whole,’ was considered foreign to the idea of the ‘ Golden 
Treasury. Mr. Oswald Crawfurd knows his British public, 
He does not openly say that the British public may read jts 
‘Green Linnet,’ ‘The World is too much with us,’ or ‘The 
Affliction of Margaret’ from a sense of duty, but turns with 
relief to, say, ‘ Burglar Bill’ or ‘ The Bab Ballads,’ out we draw 
our own conclusions from his modest hope that the poetical 
critic will not object to his having found room for ‘ The Vicar of 
Bray,’ Skinner’s ‘ Tullochgorum, or the ‘ drawing-room humour 
of Praed.’ The completer the better is all we have to say of 
anthologies, but we do a little grudge the room found for ‘The 
Shandon Bells’ and ‘The Groves of Blarney’ in a volume in 
which Spenser is represented by a single sonnet. An antholo. 
gist really ought not to assume that the public is so easily 
satisfied in the matter of Spenser’s lyrical verse, and it is surely 
by the translations of ‘The Groves of Blarney’ that Father 
Prout’s delightful jesting should be exemplified. The public 
also is certain to look, it will look in vain, for ‘ L’Allegro’ and ‘1| 
Penseroso. There is for such cases flattering unction made 
and provided in the Preface. ‘To make room for the pieces | 
have brought in, I have,’ says the editor, ‘ventured to omita 
very few others that most educated readers know by heart.’ 

The remark proves that Mr. Crawfurd brought a good deal 
of practical wisdom to bear on his task. A favourite poem is 
reported missing. The seeker has himself only to thank if he 
does not know it by heart. Let him console himself by making 
acquaintance, presumably for the first time, with the lyrics of 
Aphra Behn, Chidiock Tychborn, and Simon Wastell, if to 
Simon Wastell really belongs the credit of the musings on 
‘Man’s Mortality’ attributed to him. To prudence, again 
rather than to a less creditable cause, do we assign Mr. 
Crawfurd’s invitation to readers to seek elsewhere a definition 
of the term ‘lyrical.’ He speaks of the difficulty of drawing 
the line between what is really lyrical and what is epic, idyllic 
elegiac, descriptive, didactic, or dramatic. We doubt whether 
such a linecan be drawn. In fact the fewer attempts are made 
to classify poets and poetry, the fewer Wills-o’-the-Wisp are, in 
our opinion, set dodging over treacherous ground. Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd has, however, considered himself bound to adopt some 
plan for grouping the poetry he has collected. His plan is to set 
the works of each poet ‘down under the sovereign in whose 
reign that poet fulfilled thirty years of his age.’ Needless tosay; 
a partial rearrangement proved necessary. ‘The Commor 
wealth, not Charles I, had the obvious claim to Milton : Moore 
and Byron had to be promoted into the reign of George lV. 
To descend to practical considerations, we have nothing but 
praise for the indexing, printing, and general get-up of the 
volume, or condemnation for the title. Lyrical Verse from 
Elizabeth to Victoria could easily be bettered. 


OLD AND NEW 


Among the voluminous writings of the late John Addington 
Symonds, the translation of the Life of Benvenuto Celli 
(London : Nimmo) holds no secondary place. Mr. Symonds 
was himself distinguished in the art of autobiography, ® 
readers of Mr. H. F. Brown’s Life of the translator have 30° 
reason to know, and it is a satisfaction to note a new -” 
the fourth, of his singularly spirited and faithful rendering ° 
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one of the few great autobiographies the world possesses. It 
is convenient, too, to have this masterly version in one volume. 
We miss, it is true, the etchings of the original two volumes. 
till, the book is put forth in attractive style, being very well 
printed, tasteful ia binding, and sufficiently illustrated. With 
regard to another re-issue by Mr. Nimmo—Walt Whitman ; a 
Study—one finds oneself in a divided mood. Though there is 
much sound criticism in this very characteristic effusion, there 
's also much of the loose generalising and windy assumption 
that may be styled ‘gush.’ Mr. Symonds was apt to be carried 
away in the first flush of enthusiasm. He gambolled among 
Leaves of Grass , and gave vent to, not ‘ barbaric yawps,’ indeed, 
but shrieks of ecstasy. He uttered this testimonial to the 
‘Bard of Camden.” ‘Leaves of Grass,’ he wrote, ‘which | first 
read at the age of twenty-five, influenced me more perhaps 
than any other book has done, except the Bible ; more than 
Plato, more than Goethe. It is impossible for me to speak 
critically of what has so deeply entered into the fibre and 
marrow of my being.’ This wild statement certainly suggests 
some difficulties to the critical mind. It is obvious that when 
the time came ‘for attempting some explanation, as Mr. 
Symonds puts it, there was a good deal to explain. To 
‘speak critically’ was, in the circumstances, a hard matter. 
But the business was unflinchingly faced, and the result was a 
very considerable, if not a complete success. The ‘Study’ of 
Walt Whitman is an illustration of the late ripening of the 
critical faculty in Mr. Symonds; and it does not stand alone 
among his writings. 

Mr. W. E. Snell, in Zhe Cabinet and Party Politics 
(London; Dliss), puts forth ,certain proposals of constitutiona| 
relorm which may fairly be described as drastic. More work 
and less discussion, is what Mr. Snell thinks is required of the 
House of Commons. We agree with him that it is ‘a 
yrataitous and complete delusion’ to suppose that the ‘ conges- 
tion of its business is due to the enormous quantity and variety 
of the work it undertakes to accomplish.’ ‘Twice as much work 
as it gets through in a more or less satisfactory fashion ought 
to be thoroughly accomplished by it. Mr. Snell refers in 
strong terms to the wasted time devoted to ‘questions,’ and to 
a style of speech-making that consumes twice the time occupied 
by ordinary speeches. But he makes no allusion to the 
unwieldy size of the house. It is not that Ireland only is over 
represented. The House of Commons would be a more 
efficient body if reduced to one-third of its present number of 
representatives. Mr. Snell, however, pins his faith to Par- 
lamentary committees that should supervise the various 
departments of the public service. There is much to be said 
for this plan. ‘Sir James Stephen,’ he observes, ‘made a 
brillant effort many years ago to convince the British public 
that they ought to concern themselves more with the machinery 
of the public service, instead of being wholly absorbed in 
watching for new legislation. Then Mr. Snell deals with the 
subject of ‘government by cabinet.’ He is opposed to the 
theory of the collective responsibility of the Cabinet. It is an 
intangible responsibility, which he would have replaced by 
ngidly defining the responsibility of the individual Minister. He 
would, if we are not mistaken, give to the House of Commons 
hot merely control over the Cabinet, but the right to choose the 
Cabinet. Thus cabinet-making would be an electoral business. 
From this kind of control—s.e., control of the appointing of 
Ministers—it is but a short step to controlling their dismissal, 
and Mr. Snell contemplates the prospect with satisfaction. Is 
tnot conceivable that the House mizht carry a hasty impeach- 
ment of some Minister, let us say the Home Secretary, which 
'$ totally undeserved, under the control of pressure from with- 
Out, ‘the clamorous agitation of some noisy section of the 
public ? ‘Thus while Parliament would control each member of 
pean the mob might control Parliament. Mr. Snell 
What va that a Minister may be competent and unpopular. 
penny Ms there be to prevent one of his proposed Parlia- 
es y ommittees attacking such a Minister and earning 

y a little popularity ? 
B. “A Prater Scientific Series’ we have a ‘popular edi- 
line mies ution to Our K nowledge of Seedlings (London: 
cellent a y y SirJohn Lubbock, illustrated with numerous ex- 
Siitiinsion ee The distinctive feature of this work on plant- 
a i 7 Is the Inquiry into the forms of cotyledons and the 
: neir variation. All that is most rare and interesting 
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jn the authon’s previous and larger work on seedlings is retair ed 
in this capital abridgment of a notable book. From George 
Newnes, Limited, we have received the first volume of a new 
Shakespeare—Mr. William Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories, 
Tragedies and Poems, as the particular title runs. The form 
of the edition is handy, and the print beautifully clear. There 
are no notes or comments of any kind, but in the place of 
glossary we find the obsolete or archaic word marked with an 
asterisk and explained in small type at the end of the line of 
the text where it occurs. This method is a trifle odd, as well 


as unusual. 
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